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IKE its predecessor THE 
IRON WOMAN isa novel ( 


of spiritual struggle and deep = 


an even greater height than “ The 
Awakening of Helena Richie.” 
The story is compact and swiftly moving. From 
beginning to end its human appeal never flags, 
and despite the touches of profound pathos, it 
has a wholesome sanity and cheerful every-dayness 
that remind one of the “ Old Chester Tales.” 
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EVER was youth—dainty, 
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; original, dewy youth— 
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youth with its latent passion, 


so vividly pictured. No serial 
ever published in Harper's Mag- 
azine brought forth the favor- 
able comment of so many people. The foremost 
critic in America read it serially (the only 
serial he has read serially in ten years). He 
says “it is the strongest novel America has 


produced. 
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Author of “‘The Silver Horde” 


HERE we have, to be sure, the romance of masculine 

strength and weakness, the zest of the great out- 
doors. But Rex Béach had done this before--you expect 
it. Now comes a big surprise. It is neither a fluffy 
girl nor an adventurous widow. But a real woman, com- 
pelling and admirable—when she is right, and when she 
is wrong, too,’ At times she blazes over the pages; again 
she withdraws, leaving her fascinating shadow on coming 


PICTURES BY, CHRISTY 


events. “’here is a mighty sweet and pretty girl as well. 
Around and over this is a sweeping, rushing story of how 
young Americans are conquering the Isthmus—the engi- 
neers and the soldiers turned civilians to fight very real 
battles against climate and ignorance. There is fun a-plenty 
in these adventures—and the plots and counterplots of 


jealous workers will make a good many of us sit up and 


rub our eyes. 
yee Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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An American Woman in the Paris Commune 


MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE, whose delightful letters 
descriptive of her visits to the Court of Napoleon III. have attracted 
such wide attention in the pages of HARPER’s, now writes of an even 
more dramatic period of her life—her experiences in Paris during 
the Commune. Into these letters come many of the most famou: 
men of the time—statesmen, poets, painters, soldiers, and revolu- 
tionary leaders whom she knew personally. A unique narrative of 
one of the most thrilling periods in French history told in thi 
simplest and most unaffected manner. 


A Boy Spy in the Civil War 


Among the remarkable narratives of spies in our Civil War whic! 
WILLIAM GILMORE BEyYMER has contributed to HARPER’s, none is ¢ 
unique as this. For here the spy was a boy, scarcely more than 
child, who with debonair gaiety and coolness went among the 
enemy’s troops and through their lines, carrying information which 
Grant himself prized. And he escaped unscathed and is alive to-day. 


The Education of Daughters 


HELEN Hay WItsov, a well-know English writer, contributes a mo 
interesting and entertaining paper on this subject, tracing the position 
of women from the early days when, as descendants of Eve, they wee 
continually reproached with the fault of their ancestress down to tc 
— day, showing that some intellectual training is obviously he!p- 
ul, indeed indispensable, to the woman whois going to doserious work, 


Unusual 21 Separate 


ie e + 
Short Stories Contributions 
Among the authors are included : 
many of the best-known Amer- Literature, 
ican and English writers of to- Art, Travel, 
day, as well as some whose work Discovery, Science, 





is absolutely new to the pages of 


the Macazine. Humor, etc., efc. 


Margaret Deland’s Great Serial 
“THE IRON WOMAN” 
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EAT WITH 
YOUR 
BRAINS 





Most persons eat only for 


palite-pleasure. Their 
daily dietary does not rep- 
resent intelligent adapta- 
tion to the needs or re- 
quirements of the body. 
The result is imperfect 
nutrition, indigestion, low 
vitality, ill health, old age. 
The person who eats with 
intelligent regard for the 
health and strength of the 
body is certain to give 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


a place in the daily dietary. 
Eaten for breakfast with milk 
or cream it will supply all the 
strencth needed for work or 
play. Properly served, not only 


nourishes every function of the . 


body but pleases the palate. 
Nothing so delicious or whole- 
some as Shredded Wheat with 
sliced pears, plums, apricots or 
other fresh fruit served with 
cream and sweetened to suit 
the taste, 


The Only Cereal Breakfast 


Food Made in Biscuit Form — 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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* Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, culture, and sympathy. 


It not only deserves, it has won: a world-wide appreciation.” 
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in homes of fashion and culture. 


thing about it appeals to of taste and refinement. 
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¢ it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 


Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
Indeed, Harper’s Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
parents should provide it for their daughters. It has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 


interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’"—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


BRILLIANT but certainly not profound writer has recently 

argued in favor of war that no nation has ever prospered 
under two centuries and a half of peace, thus coming to the con- 
clusion that wholesale slaughter is the 
most life-giving force in a national 
life. Peace, such writers contend, is 
weakening and softening. 

One might as well contend that be- 
cause there were once eave-men there should be no progress, and 
that men should always live in caves lest with plenty of light and 
security and air and comfort men should become effeminate. There 
are always plenty of brute facts from which a man can educe 
strength. He can wrestle with earth to produce enough food to 
feed her entire population; he can discover more ways of bringing 
the hidden treasures of mines to the surface of the earth. He 
ean risk his life on the water and in the air, and he can always 
risk success and reputation by taking the side of the unsuccessful, 
the despised, and rejected. There seems no doubt that Christ 
stood for peace, yet no one doubts His courage and His strength. 

We have not yet begun to conceive the forms of life that may 
come to be when humanity has flung off a few of its superstitions 
and superficialities, its blood-thirstiness and its greed. The time 
is not so far away, let us hope, when our descendants will be read- 
ing with round and wondering eyes of the time when brute force 
decided questions of ownership and control; of the times when 
armies of men went out prepared for wholesale slaughter with 
Maxim guns and ironclads, to decide the power of nations. 





Is Man Efteminate 
Without War? 














FAMILY without ambitions is a family that is sliding back- 

ward toward the pit of failure. Every ambitious member 
is a family asset—if only the ambition is for the right things. 
The mere determination to make a 
fortune, or to grasp socig) success, is 
of no value to any household, for these 
are not uniting or righteous ambitions. 





Family Ambition 
a Family Asset 











The desire for better things, on the 
other hand, such as higher education, larger social usefulness, 
deeper loyalty and affection, is a dynamic desire which makes 
for a higher level and an enhanced value to the community. 

In every American town there are brothers who are working 
hard to send younger brothers to college, and sisters who are toil- 
ing as factory-girls in order that younger sisters shall become 
teachers. There are parents who train their children’s manners 
for a better social sphere, and strive and save so as to lift the 
family into a different stratum. There are clans whose members 
are so loyal through thick and thin that they rise together, each 
one helping in the ascent according to his or her opportunity. 

Such families endure; they have vitality; their ambitions are 
sound and fruitful. It is the selfish, sterile family ambitions 
that wreck households, that disunite relatives, and injure the 
structure of society. These rightly draw forth the censure of the 
moralist. They are the sham, the counterfeit article. But the more 
true family ambition the better—when it is wise and loving and 
covets earnestly the best things. 





EVERAL of the speakers at the recent peace conference in 

Baltimore pointed out the responsibility of women in molding 
public opinion. The watch-word of this century is “the Brother- 
hood of Man,” and it no longer stands 
for a mere sentiment, but for a work- 
ing gospel, a basis for daily living and 
thinking. Nothing so inflames evil 
passions, strangles charity and mutual 
comprehension as war. The anger which war breeds lasts for 
generations after the mooted question is settled. 

Our country, guarded on the east and west by oceans, on the 
north and south by friendly nations, is particularly suited to lead 
in this world-movement for peace. American women are supposed 
to be the most influential in the civilized world—American men 
to be the most chivalrous and deferential. How great then is the 
responsibility put upon American women to understand the im- 
portance of this great, new movement which will do more toward 
making the world a livable place to inhabit than any other idea 
which has occurred to mankind for centuries! 





Let Our Women 
Work for Peace 











The nations may be ultimately freed from the ruinois expenses 
of keeping up huge armaments, and that money may be turned in 
to develop our national resources, and to feed, clothe, house, and 
educate humanity. Instead of great and expensive armies trained 
to slaughter, we may have armies of healthy, happy children trained 
to conquer and control nature and to serve the race. 

Meantime, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant estimates that the 
modern governments are spending and planning to spend on dread- 
noughts, submarines, torpedo-boats, etc., etc., one hundred and fifty 
thousand millions of frances, or thirty thousand millions of dollars, 
for instruments of torture. Let women calculate what such sums 
would do for humanity! We cannot go on much longer practising 
our severest economies on human nature and human happiness. 


N all this talk of the necessity for preserving the integrity of 
the nations, do those who study history ever take into con- 
sideration the slow but sure expansion of human sympathies? 
There was a time when a man lived 





for himself alone, and his hand was 
against every other man. Then slowly, 


Expansion of 
Human Sympathy 








as the world grew older, he protected 
and stood by the family, the tribe, the 
feudal lord, his state, his king, his nation. 

We are now at the glorious conception of the idea that humanity 
is one family, and that any limitation of sympathy is foolish. We 
must know, understand, love all humanity. Never believe that 
this idea, however slowly it must grow, is silly or sentimental. It 
is not the weak who are inclusive; it is the great and strong. 

The seventeenth century was a century of intellectual expansion 
and activity; the eighteenth century fought for liberty and the 
rights of man; the nineteenth century built up the physical sciences 
and put brute nature under the control of man. 

It is the task of the twentieth century to make life livable, to 
increase the understanding of the nations, to do away with the 
remnant of brutality and savagery which still disgraces civilization. 
This century is to teach men that that life is best which is best 
for all, that our strength and our ingenuity can all be exercised to 
overcome nature and the brute powers that oppose us. 





OUTH is the perceptive period. The world can hardly ask 

of it more than that. But maturity ought to turn the balance, 

and bestow out of what it has perceived. That is where too many 
women past their youth fail in being 











receives there should be fruit of wisdom and strength. 
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good citizens of the world. They still 
Life and . desire to receive, in unabated measure, 
the Giver and they feel no impulse to give, and 
to enrich life by the giving. 
Life has stern demands. It brings experiences and expects 
results. Even from the sorrow, the disappointment, that a soul 


To live 
to one’s self is to be barren. The world waits for what each ought 
to bestow. No one is useless. Every one belongs, and has a value. 
The idle, craving woman cannot excuse herself, or rightfully com- 
plain that life is empty and wretched. Restlessness and unhappi- 
ness are her just portion. Only the giving and the loving are 
happy after youth has passed. But luckily the world is packed 
full of opportunity for giving and loving. The lover of beauty 
ean always find an ugly place to work upon and beautify. The 
lonely soul can always find a child, an old person, for whom to do 
tender offices. The wide injustices of the present social order call 
for endless volunteers in an infinitely varied campaign. 


ON’T the Bazar, whose point of view is always fine, sane, and wise. 
enter a protest against the present custom of writing one’s house 
number out in words, instead of in 








figures? Is there any excuse for the 

thetic woman whose visiting cards read: Three 

A Ps a Hundred and Eighty-Six, West One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-Fourth Street !—F. C. R. 








The Bazar has already protested 
against this foolishness in an editorial printed some months ago. To 
have a card engraved in the manner mentioned is to admit that the 
owner of the card is a blind follower of a passing fad, whose swift 
doom is indicated by its absurdity. 
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HE old clock in the library struck 
ten. Simultaneously, Miss Elea- 
nor Churchill laid down the book 
she was reading, removed her 
glasses from her ~* aristocratic 
¥ nose, and leaned back in _ her 
chair with an air of quiet expec- 
tation. 

She knew that in exactly five 
minutes Anne, her faithful servant, would enter the 
room to push back the half-burned logs in the open 
fireplace, and cover them with ashes, to restore to its 
proper location and angle any piece of furniture that 
had been moved ever so slightly during the day, and 
to turn off the electric light. She knew that Anne 
would finally approach her at the reading-table with 
resolute and respectful mien. If she so far forgot her- 
self as to remain immersed in her book after the 
curfew stroke of ten, Anne would remain rigid, with 
reproach so sternly banished from her countenance 
as to make her voiceless censure almost loud enough 
to create an echo. If she were not reading, as in this 
instance, Anne would stretch her hand toward the 
reading-lamp as a signal that her mistress could make 
her exit before she turned off the light. This was 
the Routine in Miss Churchill’s home, and Routine 
there was implacably exigent. 





To-night, Miss Churchill arose alertly at the signal.- 


When she reached the threshold she and the light went 
out together. In the central hall, beyond the library, 
there was a dim illumination. This enabled her to 
reach without any disaster the chamber opposite, 
which was her bedroom. She paused a moment after 
opening the door, to regard pensively its peaceful in- 


terior. She had seen it so many times before, yet to-’ 


night it seemed different. Was it, perhaps, because 
she herself was different? She felt that it was. 
Her bed was an invitation to repose, with its upper 
sheet smoothly folded back, and the pillows in po- 
sition. An electric light was adjusted above it, at 
an angle to meet the needs of a recumbent reader. On 
the floor stood her slippers awaiting her feet. They 
almost seemed to move toward her as she looked at 
them,‘ so assured and compelling was their mute in- 
vitation. Across the foot-board lay her wrapper—a 
luxurious thing of soft lavender silk. The silver on 
her dressing-ease seemed to throw out a glimmer of 
welcome. Beyond, through the open door of the 
bath-room, the large monogramed towels hung in dec- 
orous readiness from the glass bars of the racks. 
Everything radiated comfort and luxury, as well as 
exquisite orderliness. Yet Miss Churchill felt dissat- 
isfied and restless. Even luxury and eomfort spelled 
Routine, and in this unwonted moment of rebellion 






























THE TWINS WOULD INTERRUPT THE ROUTINE 


she experienced an almost savage revolt against 
Routine. 


With a deference that was part of Routine, Anne 


passed her and entered the room. There was one 
thing more to be done—the last: to draw down the 
green shades over the soft lace that covered the win- 
dows. Anne did it, like a priceless automaton. Miss 
Churehill did not like to see these severe parallelo-- 
grams making unsympathetic panels in her dainty 
bedroom before her preparations for bed demanded 
their presence. This small function, too, was Routine. 











Were she to awaken from a stupor to behold Anne 
lowering these shades, a clock could not have told 
her the time more accurately. 

In this present instance, Anne shut out, by the 


“green shades, a pretty picture of whirling snowflakes, 


athwart the ruddy gleam thrown on the outer darkness 
from the brightly illuminated windows of her 
neighbor. Then Anne turned, her stolid Routine 
face softening. This time, in which she prepared 
her beloved mistress for bed, was the hour when 
she was allowed to talk over trivial events of the 
day with the freedom of a privileged old servitor. 
She bent to remove Miss Churchill’s shoes, as her 
mistress sank into a chair, and rested her gray 
head comfortably against its cushioned 
back. This, too, was Routine. 

“ Anne,” she asked, with an abrupt- 
ness which was not Routine, “ how old 
am [?” 

Anne’s response seemed of the very 
essence of- her systematic and correct 
being. 

“ Fifty-six, the eighteenth of. last 
August, Miss Eleanor.” 

Miss Churchill’s gray eyes widened in 
surprise. 

“ Fifty-six!” she exclaimed. “ Really? 
Why, Anne, that’s old! But, do you 
know,” ‘she went on, musingly, “1 don’t 
feel as old as that. Do 1 look it?” 

“Ye-do not, ma’am,” declared Anne. 
The disclaimer seemed almost passion- 
ate, for her. She rose to get the wrap- 

per, and then 

stood gazing down 

on the other 
Reflon— woman with 
shrewd,  affec- 
tionate eyes. 

“Ye could call 
yourself forty, 
Miss Eleanor, and 
mobody would 
doubt it. To be 
sure,” she added, with simple sincerity, “yer hair’s 
gray. But whose wouldn’t be these days, with the 


on us all, to say nothin’ of the nervous strain of livin’ 
that the doctors talk about.” 

Miss Churchill laughed, a little self-consciously. 

“T’m afraid I can’t claim to be a victim of nervous 
strain, Anne,” she said, demurely. “I’m too easy-going 
I do nothing! I’m letting myself stagnate. We’re i: 
the back water. The truth is ”—she seemed to be mak 
ing the confession to herself more than to Anne—* I’ 

getting horribly selfish.” 

“Selfish! You! Listen to that!’ 
Anne seemed to invoke repudia 
tion from invisible defenders 01 
truth. “ You, that does more fo: 
the poor than any other woman 
in the city! You, that give- 
away hospital beds, an’ colleg: 
courses, an’ libraries—” 







NOT TWINS ALONE, BUT A 
WHOLE ORPHAN - ASYLUM 


“Oh, wait, Anne!” Miss Churchil! 

put up a slender, protesting hand, a 

she rose to be undressed. “No libr« 

a ries, thus far,” she added, as th 

other’s deft fingers unfastened hook~ 

and buttons. “Only a few book- 

But really, Anne, I’m getting into a dreadful rut 
You must see it. Three meals a day, a conventiona 
drive in the afternoon, a few conventional calls, churc! 
—I hope not too conventional—an occasional contri 
bution to some worthy cause. That’s my life. | 
isn’t enough. How long have we been living like this 

“Twenty years, Miss Eleanor.” The old servant 
tone was a trifle unsympathetic. She liked “livil 
like this” very well. She knew just how much | 
had to do, and she did it, with purring intervals. 

“Twenty years! Anne!” Miss Churehill drew lh 
self up so suddenly that the staid servant was start! 
“Anne, we need young society. If I had young nie 
and nephews, I would invite them here for—for yew 
she added, desperately. “But I haven't. I think 
—there was a moment of pregnant silence; then t 
words came with deliberate hardihood—*“ Anne, 
think [ll adopt a baby!” 

A baby! Yes. With the words, Miss Churclii! 
vision widened; took in far horizons. A baby wo! 
interrupt the Routine. It was hardly too much 
hope that a baby might shatter it to bits, and t! 
rebuild it-nearer to the heart’s desire. A baby wo' 
certainly be sweet and cuddlesome; something « 
would care for; something one could love. 

Anne let Miss Churchill’s wrapper drop from | 
nerveless hands. The action was equivalent to |) 
terices in anybody else. Then, without a word, - 
stooped, picked it up with trembling fingers, and | 
it on her mistress. 

“There, there, Miss Eleanor,” she said, soothing! 
having found her voice. “It’s tired ye are an’ out 
sorts, or such idees wouldn’t be comin’ into yer m! 
Take a nice thot bath before ye go to bed, an’ in ‘ 
morning ye’ll feel better.” 

Mis& Churchill laughed a little as she sat down ©! 
the side of the bed and continued her train of thoug”' 
She had a sudden exultant sense of freedom. She “+ 
doing something unusual. She was_ breaking 
Routine! 

“Of course,” she mused, dallying with the °'” 
quent theme, “one child would be very lonely her. 
with no one around her—or him (I don’t know whic! 
it will be)—but me and a few old servants. V°'Y 
lonely.. M-m-m-m,” she reflected, “1 might adopt ‘"” 
—a boy and a girl! They would be company '\"' 


airships and autymobiles flyin’ about, ready to drop each other. Two boys might be better—no, two girls.” 
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WOULD SIT WITH CONTAINED RAPTURE BY HER SIDE 


Even Miss Churchill’s suddenly stimulated imagi- 

ition halted this side of the picture of two small boys 
being company for each other in her peaceful abode. 
It was all very well to destroy the Routine, but she 
did not wish her home destroyed. 
on her. “Two girls,” she said again, positively. 
“ And -yet,”—her spoken thoughts ran on, regardless 
oi the dazed, bewildered -listener before her—* they 
might be so different; they might not agree—I have 

She sprang to her feet, and clutched Anne’s shoulder 
in her exeitement. 

“ Anne!” she exclaimed, “I'll adopt twins!” 

“Ts it a fever ye have, Miss Eleanor?” 

Anne’s voice was breathless with fright as she 
laid quivering fingers on her mistress’s brow. 

“Get into bed now, and lie still, that’s a dear, an’ 
I'll get the doctor right off.” 

Miss Churchill crept docilely between the sheets. 
Then she laughed again, this time with a kind of 
abandon, She seemed to hear the Routine crumbling 
audibly before her insurgency. \ 

“Poor Anne!” she murmured. “I don’t ‘wonder 
it startles you. After twenty such years as we’ve 
had. And coming so suddenly, too. But don’t get the 
doctor yet. I won’t need him till morning, and then 
only to advise me to what institution I ought to apply. 
Why, Anne, shake your mind up a bit and see what a 
beautiful idea it is! | Only think of it! Two little 
toddling darlings around, to brighten this gloomy old 
house, and cheer us up. We everything to them, and 
they just grateful, untaxing factors in our happiness.” 

Anne. groaned. “It’s cheerin’ up I'll need, bad, if 
we've two tod- 
dlin’ babies 
around this 
house,” she pre- 
dicted, bitterly. 












TWINS! 
! “An’ who'll take care of 
them?” she added, after a 





a moment’s silence, as if real- 
ing at last that, horrible as this thing seemed, it 
might not be a passing nightmare. Her mistress was 
certainly awake. She could not flatter herself that 
she was not, also. 








Home had not palled — 
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“A nurse!” Miss Churchill’s 
response was prompt and enthu- 
siastic. “I'll hire some one to 
take care of them who knows all 
about children. We don’t. But 
we can love them and enjoy them. 
One doesn’t have to learn that!” 

“ What ’ll we do when they have 


measles an’ scarlet-fever, an’ 
dipthery? Both at wance?” 

Miss Churchill did not reply. 
Anne struck again. 

“ An’ pneumony, an’ infant 
paral’sis!” she added, deliber- 
ately, following up her advan- 


tage. Miss Churchill frowned and 
closed her eyes. With how many 
infantile ailments was Anne ac- 
quainted ? 

“If you’re going to talk that 
way I think Ill go to sleep,” she 
said, with hurt dignity. “Turn 
off the light, close the door soft- 
ly, and try to be in a better frame 
of mind in the morning. Good- 
night, Anne.” 

Anne went, with a heavy heart. 
She dared not linger, and as there 
was nothing else to do, she, too, 
went tobed. For hours she turned 
upon her couch, vainly wooing 
sleep, her sluggish imagination 
stirring as it had not stirred for 
years. But when, at last, sleep 
came, it brought in its’ wake an 
entire orphan asylum, whose 
happy members frolicked over her 
couch, tramped thoughtlessly, but by no means light- 
ly, over her stomach, and jumped upon her head until 
she groaned aloud in 
anguish. 

In her own room, Miss 
Churchill was dreaming, 
too; but her dreams were 
waking dreams and pleasant 
ones—dreams of dainty lit- 
tle girls, with silky golden 
Jocks, tied up with fresh, 
carelessly knotted pink bows, 
who would cuddle at her feet 
and mother their dolls, or 
who would sit with con- 
tained rapture by her side 
when she went forth to 
drive. Two girls they must 
be—on that point she was 
now resolute. One dark, one 
fair; that would be nice, if 
that would not be asking too 
much. Of excellent blood, of 
course, with no hereditary 


taints. Pretty, too — this 
went without saying. Above —=———— 
and beyond all—twins. Yes, ~ 
most certainly, twins. With —<———.... 
her mind firmly fixed on this _ ie 
decision, Miss Churchill es 
finally fell asleep. ? 

* * - ” 7 - 

“When you have their , 
adenoits cut out, send 
for me, dear.” The speaker 


was Mrs. Henry Wallace, a 

friend of Miss Churchill, and a lady whose opinions 
were to be considered. Mrs. Wallace had come to 
call, on hearing of the 
impending twins, and, 
like Miss Churchill’s en- 
tire cirele of friends, 
was heartening her 
for adopted children by 
much and various coun- 
sel. 

“Their adenoids?” 
Miss Churchill gasped. 
“But I haven’t even 
chosen the children yet. 
What makes you think 
they will have adenoids, 
Sarah?” 

“Why, they always 
do,” Mrs. Wallace re- 
torted with brusque au- 
thority. “And, remem- 
ber, Dr. Bosman is the 
best man in the city for 
them. The children like 
him, and he has such 
pretty animals for them 
to play with — inde- 
structible Noah’s Arks, 
you know, and things 
like that. As soon as 
you’ve selected the chil- 
dren we'll go to him. | 
really could not allow 
you to neglect that 
vital point. This is the day of the child,.and—” 

Mrs. George Prescott, who had dropped in with 
Mrs. Wallace, broke in at this point. 

“Pardon me, Sarah,” she said. “ But education 
is a matter to be considered even more than adenoids! 
What school have you chosen for the children, 
Eleanor?” 
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Miss Churchill gasped again. 

“Why none, yet,” she faltered. “I hadn’t even 
thought of it. I—they probably won’t be more than 
two years old when I get them, you know. That’s 
the age I prefer.” 

“But you must enter their names, now, of course,” 
explained Mrs. Prescott, majestically. “Then there 
may be an opening for them in the school you choose 
by the time they are ready to go. Im all the fashion- 
able schools the applications are years and years ahead 
of the vacancies. My sister’s child was born last 
week, and the very next day Helen entered her for 
Bromley, so they can take her in when she’s ten. Just 
as fathers put the boy babies up for the right clubs, 
you know.” 

Miss Churchill looked worried. “I didn’t know all 
that was necessary. Of course,” she added, humbly, 
“there is much I don’t know.” 

“ Naturally.” 

The two ladies looked convinced and sympathetic. 

“It’s important with girls,” Mrs. Prescott went on. 
“This is the day of the child, and of special child- 
culture. But it’s really vital in the case of boys. My 
nephew, Harry Blossom, was put up for Prackleton 
when he was born, so he got in*at eleven. When he 
was ready for college he entered with a dozen of his 
mates; and you can see the advantage. The Prackle- 
ton boys, standing together as they did, had things 


‘all their own way, and practically ran the entire col- 


lege while they were there. 
fying!” 

“If their adenoids aren’t taken out they won’t do 
much at Bromley, or anywhere else,” predicted Mrs 
Wallace, gloomily. “And the adenoids come before 
college. No education is necessary to have them. | 
wish you could hear the lamentations of the unfor- 
tunate mothers who have neglected their children in 
that respect. I went to a luncheon yesterday that 
The only things the women talked 


Harry said it was so grati- 


lasted three hours. 





THEY DANCE AS NATURALLY AS THEY BREATHE 


about were adenoids and flesh reduction. Whenever 
I see a particularly depressed-looking woman I say 
to myself, ‘There’s a mother who has it on her soul 
that she has neglected her child’s adenoids.®’ 

“TI won't,” promised Miss Churchill. “Indeed | 
won't. I’m so glad you mentioned it. Do little boys 
have them too?” 

“ Naturally. You are inexperienced, Eleanor,” Mrs. 
Wallace continued, with a sort of Spartan severity, 
“but you mean well, and I hope you will make a suc- 
cess of the experiment. It’s a risk, however, my dear. 
You must feel yourself that it’s a risk.” 

She rose to go, and her silk draperies seemed to 
rustle apprehensively. Mrs. Prescott followed her 
example, 

“Call on me for any further help I can give you,” 
the latter added, graciously. “In this day of the 
child, if I may call it so—” 

“ You may,” interrupted Miss Churchill; “I see that 
it is. I am wondering how it could have escaped my 
notice until now.” 

As they descended the stone steps leading from the 
front door to the street the two women met Mrs. Arthur 
Burchard, about to mount them. She stopped. 

“Is it true,” she asked, eagerly, “that Eleanor is 
going to adopt a child? Or two children?” 

The ladies bowed assent with pregnant meaning. 

“Twins!” Mrs. Wallaee rubbed it in, gustily. 
Mrs. Burchard’s face puckered with a sort of worried 
solemnity. 

“Then I must see her,” she said, “though I really 
haven’t time to-day, with a lecture and three commit- 
tee meetings. But dear Eleanor will sadly need the 
benefit of my experience.” 

Care veiled her features when she gréeted Miss 
Churchill five minutes later. 

“There’s one thing I want to impress on you, 
Eleanor,” she explained, impressively, after they had 
chatted a few moments about the proposed experi- 
ment, “and I felt I must make you feel this before 
you chose the children. Know their family. Know 
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them! I can’t put it too strongly. You may need 
their help and their advice. Three years ago I noticed 
a certain trait in my little Frederic. It was not one 
I recognized as belonging to his father’s family or 
mine. I could not handle it. I was in the dark. I 
consulted others in vain. What did I do? I traveled 
six thousand miles to see his grandmother’s sister, 
and it was worth while. For when I got there she 
remembered that a great-uncle of hers had had - that 
same trait! Do you see how it carries?” 

Miss Churchill looked alarmed, as well she might. 
To one so fixed in her daily habit of life-that she had 
not spent a night away from home in fifteen years, 
the prospect of a jaunt to seek relations several gen- 
erations away from her twins, and thors3ands of miles 
away from herself, was a strain. She thanked Mrs. 
Burchard warmly, but with certain mental reserva- 
tions, and that lady, her duty done, beamed on her en- 
couragingly. She felt moved to ask if the information 
Mrs. Burchard acquired led to beneficial treatment 
of Frederic’s inherited trait. But her visitor went 
on, briskly. 

“This is the day of the child,” she said, “and we 
have to approach its problems very seriously. What 
dancing-schoo] have you selected for the twins?” 
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difficult to enter. She’s under obligations to me just 
now, and I could manage it. But she will have for- 
gotten all about her obligations in another month; 
so don’t lose time with the twins.” 

She hurried away, and Miss Churchill, feeling 
strangely depressed, sent for Anne and took a dose 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia. She was sipping 
this thoughtfully when Miss Matilda Vandam was 
announced. Miss Churchill rose to greet her with 
genuine pleasure. She liked the old teacher, whose 
successful methods with children had made her known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. She considered it a 
happy coincidence that Miss Vandam should choose 
just this time for one of her rare calls. From her, she 
knew, she would gain comfort and inspiration. She 
hastened to unfold her plan and the problems which 
it-entailed upon her, known and unknown. Her caller 
listened with kindly interest in her brown eyes. 

* But it is simple, what you have to do,” the teacher 
said. “Do not let yourself be confused by those things 
which mean nothing. Two duties you will have toward 
your children, and two alone. First, love them.” 

Miss Churchill drew a long breath and sat up. 
“Ah! I can do that, I fancy,” she beamed, happily. 

“Second,” continued the authority, “know God, 
that they may know Him.” 

Miss Churchill looked dazed. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she 
faltered. “Do you mean that IL 
must join some church? Attend 
regularly? And take the chil- 
dren—?” 

The German interrupted her with 
a quick, repudiating gesture of the 
hand. “Oh no!” she cried. “I 
speak of the essence, not of the 
form. Of the thing itself, not of the 
symbol. You must be a Christian. 
You must know God, that these 
children may know Him through 
you. You must fill your soul with 
Him. On that the development 
of their little souls will depend. 
That is all, but-it is much, for this 








“A NICE, QUIET KIND THAT WILL LIVE IN A BASKET” 


Miss Churchill was used to surprises, but this one 
was almost a shock. She rose to it, however, with a 
specious levity. 

“Do they have to have that, too?” she asked, laugh- 
ing. “Poor little mites! I didn’t know. You see, 
they will be only two years—” 

“ Not a day too young.” Mrs. Burchard spoke with 
deep conviction. “ They take to it at two, as fish take 
to water. They’re too young to be self-conscious, so 
they dance as soon as they walk, and as easily. That’s 
the new theory. They acquire instinctive grace. It’s 
the same with languages. They must begin French as 
soon as they begin to speak English. I suggest Miss 
Benson’s elass for the dancing. She’s wonderful with 
babies. Shall I speak to her, and reserve places for 
them ?” 

Mrs. Burchard paused invitingly, her note-book open 
for an entry, her pencil poised above a virgin sheet. 

“Thank you so much; you’re more than kind. But 
I think I won’t enter them just yet. First, catch your 
hare! They are not entered with me, yet. I don’t 
even know what their names will be. Wouldn’t that 
be a little embarrassing? Miss Churchill’s two name- 
less girls!” 

Miss Churchill spoke more smartly than she felt. 
A disheartening sense of responsibility was settling 
upon her. Her friend looked disappointed. 

“Very well,” she acquiesced; .“ but, remember, it’s 
a vital question. Miss Benson’s class is extremely 


is the day of the child.” 

Miss Churchill wondered if any 
one alive was ignorant of this last 
fact. When she was alone again, she 
felt sick and dizzy. Still she clutched 
at her receding dream. More friends came, with more 
theories. They filled the days and evenings. They 
discussed child hygiene, education, psychology. They 
all held different. views on each of these sub- 
jects. It was not until the following week, however, 
that Miss Churchill realized how great a change in 
her methodical life her new responsibilities would in- 
volve. Mrs. Vanderwater, a friend of many years’ 
standing, and prominent in society, called to congrat- 
ulate her on her plan, of which ‘she had promptly 
heard. She began at once to expatiate on the broad- 
ening life that lay before Miss Churchill, looked at 
through the twins as a powerful binocular glass. 

“Let me see,” mused Mrs. Vanderwater, when they 
had discussed the preliminaries. “ They will be making 
their début about sixteen years from now. How old 
will you be then, Eleanor?” 

Eleanor winced and colored slightly. 

“ Well, I am past forty-five now,” she said. 

“Um! Sixty-five!” Mrs. Vanderwater laughed un- 
feelingly. Not exactly the age at which one likes to play 
chaperon six nights a week, is it?” she asked, lightly. 
“Tt will mean a strain, Eleanor. But we needn’t wor- 
ry about that, yet. The real need is”—she became 
serious—“ to build your fences now. You must begin 
to cultivate people with young children. You must go 
about more, entertain more. In other words, you must 
prepare for the social future of your adopted daugh- 
ters. You must plant the seed in their social garden.” 





“Good heavens, Katharine!” Miss Churchill’s pale 
face flushed, her eyes glittered feverishly. “ You talk 
as if the arrival of two helpless little children in this 
house would revolutionize my entire life. Really, it’s 
absurd.” 

Mrs. Vanderwater regarded her pityingly. 

“You don’t mean that you fail to realize it will,” 
she said, gently, but with repressed emphasis. “Do 
you imagine that you can fit them into place as you 
would a cabinet, and keep them there? They will 
mean a thousand changes. This is the day of the child. 
Its training is an infinitely complex thing. By the 
way, what rooms do you intend to set aside for their 
nursery? Four will do, I think—a bedroom for each, 
another for the nurse, and a nursery in common. 
Of course you will have all the rooms done over, 
with neutral-tinted walls and restful effects. No pic- 
tures will be needed, although there are wall treat- 
ments adapted to every age, and they are helpful. 
And very few toys. From time to time one pictur 
can be put on the wall, and left there till the children 
have absorbed its beauty. Then another ean be sub- 
stituted for it. When you are ready to furnish, we 
will get Miss Sophia Carhart to study the children 
and make a harmonious living atmosphere for them. 
Something that will match the child and yet stim- 
ulate it rightly. In this day of the child—” 

Miss Churchill rose, and looked as feeble as she 
felt. 

“You will excuse me, won’t you?” she asked, 
pleadingly, extending her hand. “But I feel quite 
ill. Somehow, all I’ve got to do for them is accu- 
mulating, till I begin to think that I’m doing it now, 
and it—it exhausts me. If you will kindly ring fo 
Anne—” 

The next day, Mr. Ray Norton, owner of the famous 
Foxhall Kennels, had a message by telephone. When 
he responded, a faint, quavering voice came to his ear 
over the wire. 

“Ts this you, Ray?”. it asked. “This is Eleanor. 
We’re so -quiet here, and lonely, that I want to 
brighten up the house a little. I’m thinking of buy- 
ing a puppy.” ; 

Ray Norton iaughed. 

“Want it for the twins, I suppose,” he said, cheer- 
fully. He, too, had heard much about those twins. 
“Well, I’ll see what—” 

“Oh no, no!” The assurance was emphatie—almost 
feverish. “I’m not going to have twins. I have 
changed my mind about adopting any children. You 
see, this is the day of the child, and it seems to me it 
takes too many suns to light it up sufficiently, The 
poor things would be orphans before I had fulfilled 
half of my duties toward them. I’m going to give 
money to orphan-asylums instead. TI’ll tell you all 
about it sometime. But now we are talking about 
puppies. Have you got a nice kind—a nice, quiet kind 
that will live in a basket a good deal of the time? One 
that is fond of home life, and gets rather attached to 
one person? Anne likes that sort best, and so do I. 
You have? You will? Oh, thank you! And, Ray!” 

“Yes, cousin Eleanor.” 

Mr. Norton got the words out with considerable 
difficulty. Then he laid his head on his desk and 
gurgled happily to himself. 

“Don’t tell anybody about the puppy,” the tired 
voice went on. “And don’t think I’m dreadfully 
changeable. The whole thing was -a mistake. It—it 
was made because somehow I didn’t quite realize how 
much tiis is the Day of the Child!” 

“One pup will be enough, Eleanor? 
Mr. Norton could not resist this. 

“One will be enough, Ray. I don’t know so ver) 
much even about dogs. But, Ray, one thing I do wan' 
to be sure of. This—this isn’t especially the day oi 
the dog, is it?” 

The simple pathos of the last words was too muci 
for him. Mr. Ray Norton laid down the receiver. 


Not twins?” 





So you love me, have no care; 
There will come the strength to bear 
Perils that, without your love, 
Greater than my strength might prove. 
Never any knight who: had 
Felt your touch, an accolade, 
But had grown more brave, more true, 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart !— 

Loved by you. . 





SO YOU LOVE ME 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Tn your chalice, my one rose, 
All earth’s fragrance you enclose: 
Through your light, my one, one star, 
Heaven draws me from afar; 
Easy were it to lay down 
All, but just your love,—my crown, 
And, in dying, life renew, 
Sweetheart! Sweetheart!— ~ 

Loved by you. 
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[HE CONVALESCENT: Morner, 
HAVE SOME OMELET NOW AND MY EGG-NOG AT ELEVEN, 
I WON’T NEED MORE THAN ABOUT THREE CHOPS FOR 
LUNCH. 

HIS EQUIPMENT 

Uncte S1: How many cows do you keep? 

Uncte Ep: One to chase the boarders and one to 
get run over. 


— 8°8 S024: ~ 
THE TRYING SEASON: ONE HAS NOTHING OLD TO 
WEAR, AND IT IS NOT YET TIME FOR ANYTHING NEW. 


I THINK IF 1“ 


SOCIAL CHIT-CHAT 

ADAM was discussing 
his rib. 

“Tt is the only opera- 
tion I can talk about as 
yet,” he apologized. 

Herewith he anxiously 
awaited the advent of ap- 
pendicitis. 


RESOURCEFUL 
Fatuer: Who is that 
chap that writes to you 
so often? 
Betta: He is teach- 
ing me to swim, in a 
correspondence school. 


UNDOUBTEDLY 
OtpBLoop: My family 
came over with William 
the Conqueror. 
Newstoop: Well, mine 
went ever to see George 
V. crowned, and I guess 


it cost a lot more. “ HI, THERE! 


DISTRACTED FATHER: 


PROPITIATING 
Mrs. KNICKER: Does your husband rage when he 
gets the bills? 
Mrs. Bocker: Yes, though I always place them 
face down just as the waiters do. 








HIS VIEW OF IT 

Knicker: Most mil- 
lionaires give their wives 
credit for making them 
what they are. 

Muckraker: Blaming 
it on the woman? 


THE TROUBLE 
FaTHerR: You musn’t 
ery for it; wait till you 
are older. 
Tommy: Then I'll be 
too old to ery. 
IN NEW YORK 
Mrs. Brack: My hus- 
band is always astounded 
at the amount of money 
I need. 
Mrs. Wuire: Well, 
eall it a budget, and 
nothing will surprise him. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
Mrs. Snicker: I sup- 
pose he promised to go 
through fire and water 
for you? 
Mrs. Ticker: Yes, 
and now he won’t even 








“OH, DEAR, HOW THAT BOY DOES GROW!” 


water the plants when I 
am away. 





Move on! 


SORRY TO DISTURB YOU, DEAR, BUT IT’S YOUR WATCH! 


You’RE INTERFERIN’ WITH THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


FOSTERING CARE 

Howarp: Is their new 
hotel up-to-date? 

COWARD: Indeed it is. 
They furnish — sleeping- 
powders with every bed- 
room. 

COMPLETE 

Wutte: Got all equip- 
ments for your car? 

Green: Yes; an extra 
tire, an alias, an alibi, 
and enough cash for bail 


PREPARATION 
Wuirte: Preparing to 
send your wife to the 
mountains ? 
Gray: Yes, 
my letters to her al- 
ready written. 


I've got 


SCHEME 

I hear Jones 
invention. 
Yes, perfo- 


bedeclothes so 


HIS 
HvupDSON : 
has a great 

JUDSON : 
rated you 
can breathe when 


pull them over your head. 


you 


PROOF 


FLAT-DWELLER: And so your real 
philanthropist. 
Commuter: Yep. He bonght ten dollars’ 


of flower seeds for my chickens this spring. 


neighbor is a 


worth 


THE FIRST REQUISITE 
“ WHEN are they going to get a motor?” 
“ As soon as they can become reconciled to getting 
a mortgage.” 


, & SF mya 


GENTLEMAN : 
HAVE THIS MESSENGER PICK UP YOUR PURSE. 


STOUT ALLOW ME, "MADAM, TO 


THE FIRST ONE 
. BELSHAZZAR saw the writing on the wall. 
“Some fellow writing a letter to his wife in the 
country,” he conjectured. 
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THE EXTREMELY FEMININE NOTE IS TO BE EMPHASIZED BY MUCH LACE, 
SOFT, R'CH SILKS AND CHIFFONS, TRAILING GOWNS, AND DAINTY COLORS 
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Paris, September |. 

HE strongest point in new fashions is 

their femininity. This is a subtle 

change difficult to define, since fash- 
ions have really not .been masculine 
in their character for quite a long 
time; but they have been more or 
less severe, and the present 
change means an. increase in 
all that is fluffy and delicate. 
It means more long skirts, 
long sleeves with lace ruf- 
fles that fall over the hands, 
shorter sleeves that are 
in the form of small putts, 
and still another which has 
a wire to hold its puff in 
place. Poke hats and fancy 
shoes and _lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs, laces of all 
sorts, and velvets and 
silks, indicate a nearer 







































touch all the way around, even those of the 
fancy suits. 
The Outline is Softer 
The silhouette continues narrow, for the 
shoulders have not increased in size; 
in fact, they give a closer effect than 
ever, owing to the line at which 
they are cut off, to which joins the 
long sleeve, either close or puffed. 
It is, however, the silhouette 
with softer draped effect. 
For instance, there are many 
mantles rich in line; those 
which have big armholes 
and fall from the shoulders 
in a droopy fashion, al- 
though they are not in re- 
ality so very full. A very 
distinctive idea of this sort 
is the mantle of woolen 
voile as transparent as 
chiffon, in some soft shade, 
bordered with ermine or 
ostrich bands which is in- 
tended to throw over the 
evening gown of more defi- 
nite coloring—a nice help, 
too, to last season’s gown, for 
it is a very characteristic 
note and a smart one. 
In colors we will soon have 
passed from the more violent 
tones to those which are richer 
and softer. For instance, gray is the 
eolor of the moment. 


Miss Lydia Languish, if 
one dare mention her name 
in the same breath with 
the woman who goes up in. 
an aeroplane every week 
and runs her own auto. 
Fashion Changes 

I think that Madame P. 
should be mentioned as the pio- 
neer of these fashions, although 
the influence of the Maison 
C is at the present moment 
the one most felt. It- was Madame 
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BLUE MARQUISETTE BLOUSE 





P. ; howeyer, who insisted on satins 
and laces and velvets, while the Maison 
Cc would have long skirts anu those* 
long sleeves joined on with a cording 
just below the shoulder. Then came 
B with the wired sleeve, then the 
leg-of-mutton sleeve from C—— and 
the- Marie Antoinette poke from R 
and the lace mantle from Madame C 2 

Tailor things have not escaped the 
influence, although their change is 
naturally the slightest of any. The 
novel skirt which buttons up the side, 
leaving the daintily booted foot to peep 
coquettishly between the purposely for- 
gotten lower buttons; the longer jacket 
which is promised, with its big revers 
and cuffs of fur, is the forerunner of the 
velvet and the silk suit which D—— 
and B are trimming with fringe 
and fur and lace in such a masterly 
fashion that you hardly realize that they 
are showing you a very fancy suit. These 
will be copied in cloth without a doubt. 
New Skirts Still Narrow 

The new skirts are scarcely wider, but 
the manner of their cutting adds much 
in the way of novelty as well as in the 
note of the new influence. For instance, 
ow overskirts are one of the features most 
prevalent, even draped overskirts with 
their fringe border recalling the sixties 
and seventies. In evening gowns the 
variety in skirts is past description. 
There is the skirt with its long serpen- 
tine drapery of lace, another which has 
floating lace panels. There is the over- 
skirt of beaded net with deep fringe 
often falling over a lace foundation, and, 
most popular of all, the deep lace yoke 
made of a flounce slightly gathered 
at the high waist-line, reaching midway 
between the hips and knees, below which — 
falls the weighted skirt of aecordion- 
pleated lace or chiffon. All of these 
skirts touch at the front and sides, and 
have a train from six to twelve inches 
deep, lined or unlined, according to 
choice. The foundation skirts are never 
more than two yards wide, but the 
weighted lace or beaded chiffon is, of 
course, much wider. Afternoon skirts 
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AS PREDICTED IN PARIS 


GROSGRAIN SILKS, HEAVY SATINS, POPLINS AND VELVETS, AS WELL AS BROCADES 
WILL BE USED- ALSO SOFT HEAVY WOOLS AND WOOLEN MARQUISETTE 

































































little caps by the very original designers. 
Two of the favorite shapes are the Scotch 
cap and a little Robin Hood cap with closely 
turned up brim and a quill standing 
directly up in the back. 
Hats Worn Down Over the Face 
Hats tend to the quaint fem- 
inine lines. The Marie Antoi 
nette pokes are popular after 


»p i 
1/7) EXT in importance to lace for dress 

i N trimming come the various sorts of 

fringes. A perfectly simple — silk 

fringe from two to four inches 
deep, matching the shade of the 
gown, or in black on the darker 
shades, ranks first in these. 
Cc only uses this fringe 
for daytime gowns, but. imi- 
tators have gotten up va- 
rious combinations such as 
alternating blocks of con- 
trasting color and of silk 
and beads in combination. 
One of the quaintest gowns 
of this season has a point- 
ed overskirt, as well as the 
bottom of the skirt and 
the draped revers of the 
jacket, bordered with this 
silk fringe. The costume 
is all in black of the soft 
grosgrain silk. A couple 
of charming afternoon 
models at C *s have 
the slim shoulders 
draped with a deep fichu 
of fine wool voile edged 
by a narrow silk fringe to 
match. The silk foundation 
has a long Russian blouse of 
the same voile. 
Bead Fringes Will Be Used 

For evening gowns fringes of beads 
are the main trimming after lace. These 





many seasons of efforts to 

revive this picturesque shape. 

This fashion has led to a | 
tendency to push the hat 
down over the eyes. In 
fact, this may be said to 
be the newest feature 
the hat turned up.in the 
back with a broad bow, 
and worn well pushed for- 
ward. Some of these new 





hats have the bow re- 
peated on top, but I think 
the best looking is that 
from S—— T——, which 
has a brim no more than 
three inches wide in the 





front and very high in the 
back; it is made of pale cha- 
mois-colored felt faced with 
black velvet, and has as its 
only trimming a huge spreading 
bow of black velvet broader 
than the hat, catching up the 
brim. The latest tendency may be said 
to be that of jaunty, perky hats. 











BLUE VOILE BLOUSE FOR A SERGE SUIT 


beads are of a small crystal variety, and match 
the gown in color; a certain amount of bead mesh 
net is used, the most popular use of this being 
in large fichus which cross and knot with short 
sash ends at the back, made of the bead mesh 
bordered with fringe. A fringe usually edges 
the foot of such gowns. Needless to say, when 
so much lace is used, embroidery is not. 

Materials, it has doubtless already been in- 
ferred, are of the richest sorts, with the tenden- 
ey to plain surfaces. For tailor costumes rough 
wools are used. The newest of these has a sur- 
face like a fine blanket, and is called “ peau 
dagneau.” The lighter weights of rattine will 
also be used for suits, while the heavier weights 
of this material are in high favor for separate 
coats. Neither of these materials is especially 
serviceable, it appears. The heavier weight 
serges in the new basket weaves will doubtless 
be the standard, together with very heavy diag- 
onal serges. A fine wool plush, resembling a 
furniture plush, with slight diagonal ribs, is one 
of the handsome new tailor materials that must 
not be overlooked. 

Poplins, Velvets, and Brocades 

The new silk poplin, which is also called gros- 
grain at times, and which resembles a rich faille 
silk, will be, especially in black, a great favorite 
for afternoon gowns. In colors it is much used 
for evening wraps; there is, however, for these 
latter still a great tendency to gorgeous “ moyen 
age” brocades, with an ecclesiastical effect. Vel- 
vets, too, will be in use for afternoon gowns and 
suits, as well as satins. Paler shades of velvet 
and of satin are seen in the evening gowns. There 
is still a considerable amount of chiffon, especial- 
ly on the black and white gowns, in combination 
with lace. On the colored gowns there is a 
tendency to replace the chiffon by fine wool 
voile or marquisette. Among the novelties are 
brocaded crépe and a velvet which changes in 
almost invisible stripes. 

The combination of two materials, either of 
two colors or of two sorts of material, continues, 
but is a little less seen than formerly. This re- 
minds me of a pretty and very important idea 
in little girls’ and growing girls’ things, of which 
some of the best Paris houses are making a great 
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SIMPLE STREET COSTUMES 


THE LATE SUMMER MODELS ARE A SAFE GUIDE TO THE AUTUMN STREET GOWNS, 
WHICH STILL SHOW SHORT COATS, VELVET COLLARS, AND NARROW SKIRTS 
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T is always a question whether time and 
| piles can be saved by selecting the winter 

wardrobe early. Is it better to wait until cold 
weather sets in and al] the different styles are 
definitely agreed upon? Much is to be said in 
favor of each plan; a sensible woman does just 
what seems the easiest from her. point of view. 
If she lives in a large city where shops and dress- 
makers exhibit models early in the season, and 
she is blessed with good taste and judgment, she 
ean find among the very earliest fashions exactly 








WEED SUIT; BLACK VELVET COLLAR AND CUFF 


what is best for her to have. The prices asked 
for the model gown when first exhibited are, of 
course, prohibitory for the majority of women, 
but it is not an impossible task to have these 
same models copied at much less cost. 

Velveteen and Corduroy Still Popular 

No sensible woman would choose at any time 
the too distinctive or eccentric fashions, for she 
knows that they must be modified before they 
will be accepted as good style; but she can easily 
select a good fashion that has some little detail 
of novelty either in the trimming or in the cut 
of the coat or skirt. Then, if the services of a 
good dressmaker or tailor can be secured, she 
will have a much better chance for a well-fin- 
ished costume than when work is rushed. 

The first styles that appear in the late summer 
can almost be relied upon as being the advance 
styles for winter, just as the latest winter styles 
are good for the spring and summer and often 
for the coming winter. 

Velveteen and corduroy costumes are again 
to be fashionable for the more elaborate street 
gowns, and the models that were sent over late 
in the summer for linen and pongee can be re- 
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lied upon for these materials. Every effort will 
be made this autumn and winter to make short 
coats fashionable. Striped velveteens combined 
with plain will be ranked among the smart 
styles. All figured materials, no matter of what 
description, must be chosen most carefully if in- 
tended for the more elaborate street gown, so 
the practical - minded woman selects the plain 
color in preference. The hair-line stripe of black 
or white on solid color or the light stripe with 
dark make up well, but are really better suited 
for the morning. This applies to velvets and 
velveteens and corduroy also. 
Separate Waists Will Be Wor 

Separate waists are always worn by some 
women, and there is every indication that 
during the winter the more elaborate waists 
of lace net and lingerie will be worn with 
coat-and-skirt costumes. The plainer white 
blouses and shirtwaists are only suitable to 
wear with the most severe tailored suits; they 
really look better with these than do the too 
elaborate chiffon or net waists. Exquisite bits 





HAIR-LINE STRIPE VELVETEEN ; PLAIN TRIMMING 


of embroidery and fine lace and entire lace 
waists are again smart with velveteen and 
corduroy, but one should have also a waist 
to match the skirt in color and trimmed with 
some of the same material. The separate waist 
is a most economical fashion for it makes 
possible a change with the one street suit. 
The collars and revers of the new coats and 
jackets require careful attention. After all 
they are a most distinctive detail of each sea- 
son’s style. They can be made of satin or vel- 
vet. The cuffs must match the revers, and this 
autumn all the newest coats have quite deep cuffs. 
This fashion began last year, but the cuffs now 
are deeper and wider. The sailor collar of last 
year, with the narrow revers in front, is not so 
fashionable this year, and the collar at the back 





is quite narrow even when the revers in front 
are wide. The revers are faced (but not the 
edge) with satin or velvet. There is a tendency 
to a closer cut in style of coat and jacket, 
merely indicating the waist-line, which is still 
quite high. This fashion also is more or less 
trying, and should only be chosen if it is 
especially becoming. 

Skirted coats are among the new styles that 
are being made up. These, too, are on the short- 
waisted order, and where the skirt joins the up- 
per part of the jacket it is finished with a nar- 
row fold or piping of satin or with a silk cord 
or girdle. For velveteen or corduroy this is a 
good style as it gives a more elaborate effect, 
and the more elaborate the fashion, if the cos- 
tume is intended for afternoon, the better. 
White and Light Colors for Autumn 

Until late in the autumn white and light col- 
ored costumes will be worn, pure white excepted. 
A good investment, even late in the season, is a 
coat and skirt of rough cream-colored homespun. 
This, with a smart waist of lace or lingerie, is 
effective; or a more severe style of blouse is 
useful for all the various out-of-door entertain- 
ments that are so popular in the early autumn. 

As to colors, bleu royal or bleu sebastien 
(after the play of that name, as it is more lately 


called) is the most conspicuous color used 
in combination with black or white; it is the 
favorite of the bright tones. This especial 


bleu royal is quite a little deeper than the 
bright blue of last season. The same thing may 






BLUE CHEVIOT WITH DARKER BLUE VELVET 


be said of the greens which are being used in 
great quantities, especially in combination with 
black. One of C ’s loveliest models has the 
foundation in this shade of satin almost en- 
tirely covered with wide bands of black guipure. 
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NOVELTIES FOR AUTUMN 
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ROUGH MATERIALS, SERGES, VELVETS AND CORDUROYS WILL BE USED, WITH TRIMMINGS il ZAM 
OF BRAID AND BRIGHT EMBROIDERY ON COAT COLLARS AND CUFFS — 
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HERE can be no question that the coat-and- 
skirt costume is essential to the comfort 
of every woman in spring, summer, autumn, 
or winter—with a smart street costume suita- 
ble for the season a woman will feel well dressed 
for most occasions. For the morning, and for 
practical, general wear, rough materials are 
the best; but when economy must be consulted 
and one can have but one street suit, smooth 
cloth or smooth-finished material in a plain color 
is the best investment, for it can be worn both 
morning and afternoon. Rough goods and fig- 
ured designs are not appropriate for afternoon. 

Silk serges and silk cashmere are among the 
new materials that are fashionable for early 
autumn wear, and, in fact, for winter wear also. 
These are to be found in all colors, but by far 
the smartest are in dark shades or black. With 
a waist to match, in color, though not necessa- 
rily in material, they are smart enough to wear 
at any time, and can be made quite elaborate if 
braided or trimmed. 
Short Coats and Eton Jackets 

Among the practical and smart costumes for 
the early autumn are most attractive cheviot 
gowns of soft finish material and mixed de- 
sign. The lines are all straight, but the skirts 
are not exaggeratedly narrow and give per- 
fect freedom for walking. They look narrow, 
but this is only because of the straight lines. 
The jackets are short, and there is one model 
that is quite on the lines of the Eton jacket. 
The favorite model reaches to just above the 
hips, and is cut away in front. A mixed gray 


ored braiding or embroidery against the gray is 
effective, but is not to be rashly recommended. 
Any color with gray is apt to be somewhat 
crude; so that the colors must be most care- 
fully chosen. If there is any question of a color 
looking badly or being unbecoming, then it is 
much safer to use only gray, white, or black. 
Collar and cuffs of colored velvet may be added. 
Coral Still in Vogue 

There has been such a fancy this year for 
coral, and so many striped coral and white gowns 
have been made up that there is danger of 


This is quite separate from the skirt. The 
skirt itself is made either with an attached 
flounce or with a plain flounce sewed on to the 
foundation of the skirt. In front the coat is 
cut away, and fastens at one side with two but- 
tons and has a long revers collar. Rather an 
unusual detail is a point or flap turned up on 
each side of the coat and the square flap in the 
back. In the model this is made of a tobacco 
brown cheviot with black satin collar and revers 
in another more be 


The same model eolor is 





the combination of color not lasting in fash- 
ion. It is, however, so extremely becoming 
to some young women that it will probably 
be worn through the autumn. In light-weight 
serge, in the soft silk cashmere, the combina- 
tion is charming, and one mode] that has 
met with universal approval has the skirt 
slashed down the center to show an under- 
skirt of the same material or an inserted 
panel. The short coat fastens diagonally 
across the front, and has revers of black vel- 
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STRIPED CASHMERE, BLACK VELVET REVERS 


vet. The elbow length sleeve has deep cuffs 
of the material finished with a fold of black 
velvet. The lines are quite close together, and 
are not very wide. This same model in 
black and white, and in the dark blue that 
is so fashionable this year with white, is also 
effective; but with black or blue the revers 
and the fold are of cerise velvet. 

It is quite evident that the coming winter 








TOBACCO-BROWN CHEVIOT, BLACK SATIN COLLAR 


cheviot is most attractive with short jacket and 
overskirt. The only trimming is on the waist, 
and consists of braiding and the dainty little 
finish at the ends of the revers. This finish is 
of the finest batiste, edged with lace. The col- 


coat sleeves will be long, of medium size, and 
the conventional coat sleeve shape. 

A model that first made its appearance late 
last winter is again to be noticed in coat-and- 
skirt costume. It is quite unlike anything that 
has been worn in some time. It is extremely 
narrow, but this narrowness is relieved by @ 
panel of the material that hangs down the back. 






MIXED GRAY WITH CORAL TRIMMINGS 


coming, for tobaecco-brown is one of the most 
trying shades that can be worn. In plain cloth 
this will prove an excellent design for a smart 
winter costume, and it can be elaborated by 
having the flounce and the flap braided. 

Skirt Lines Must Be Straight 

In choosing the designs for the new street 
costumes the greatest attention must be paid 
to the skirts. They must not be too scant, yet 
all the lines must be straight. To carry this 
out satisfactorily it is often necessary to have 
a dart at the sides, but this dart must be care 
fully put in and ~ell placed so that it gives th 
needed spring without adding fullness. 

These skirts are not impossible for home manu 
facture. With the aid of a pattern a 
woman who knows how to fit and hang a skirt 
can turn out a smart one. But it is much wiser 
after the skirt is made to send it to a tailor to 
be pressed. This gives the professional finish 
that is so necessary. Another point to be re 
membered is that all materials for street gowns 
should be most carefully sponged and pressed 
before Being made up, otherwise after once or 
twice wearing the gown will look shabby. 
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CLOTH SUIT WITH BRAIDING AND SATIN COLLAR 


HE smart cloth suits for autumn 

and winter show some decidedly 

novel features. In few instances are 
the skirts entirely plain. There are 
slashed tunie effects and _ fiat-pressed 
pleats, braided panels, and underskirts of 
contrasting materials. 

The popular and easily followed vermi- 
celli pattern is appearing again. It is 
used on the handsome cloth suit at the 
left of the page here, and little interlaced 
designs of the same braid are used on the 
skirt and coat. The cut of the coat front 
is most unusual. The fullness over the 
bust is gathered into the plain front. 











BLACK AND WHITE SILK 
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Black satin is used for the collar. 
Most effective for reception or bridge 
is such a gown as the center one of black 
and white striped marquisette. Tiny 
black satin buttons are used liberally as 
trimming. The guimpe is of fine black 
net, and the skirt and sleeve bands and 
belt are of black satin headed by fine black 
and white passementerie. The gown may 
be made up over white silk or a color. 

Gray cloth with a stripe of dark blue 
is the material of the third dress. The 
trimmings are of plain dark-blue cloth. 
Flat bands of this cloth are ornamented 
with little round steel buttons. 


STRIPED CLOTH WITH PLAIN STEEL BUTTONS 
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BLUE SERGE WITH BLACK AND GOLD BRAID 


REMARKABLY smart gown is 

shown in the center of this page. 

The material of which the original 
model was made was blue wool - with 
stripes of red and green. These are so 
narrow as to merely give a clever touch 
of color. The trimming is of blue satin. 
The simple color-scheme is especially 
good, and the gown is one which may be 
copied by any home dressmaker. The 
skirt is perfectly simple in cut, and the 
bodice is a kimono one with absolutely 
no novelty about it except the new under- 
arm side form. A guimpe of white lace 
completes the costume. The satin band 
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STRIPED WOOL WITH SATIN 
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RED CASHMERE WITH RED AND WHITE BEADING 


begins at the left side of the belt, goes 
over the left shoulder down to ten or 
twelve inches from the _ skirt’s foot, 
around to the left side of the front, and 
down to the foot. The band for the right 
shoulder begins also at the belt in front, 
and ends, as can be seen in the illustra- 
tion, in a seven-inch pointed end. 

The blue serge gown has the definite 
advantage of a front closing, which will 
appeal to most women. 

Red and white beading on black taffeta 
forms the trimming of the red cashmere 
frock, The belt, piping, and buttons are 
of black taffeta. 
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Let's Talk a Bit 

ELL, vacation is over, 
girls and boys, and we 
are all ready for the 
longer evenings, so | 
shall be expecting lots 
/ of nice messages from 
you. So many of you 
have written asking if 
you were too old to join 
our Children’s Corner that I wish to say, 
at once and very heartily, that there is 





NUTS TO CRACK 


no age limit. Every one is welcome. We 
need you all. Our latch-string is always 
out, and every one is invited to walk 
right in and bring all his friends with him. 

What makes one a member? That’s 
another common question. Why, just 
writing us a letter, answering a puzzle, or 
sending in some message which will 
amuse, interest, or help some other mem- 
ber. Just your address on a_post-card 
with a request for admission makes you a 
full-fledged Cornerite, although I prefer a 
nice, long letter. 

I answer every letter in some way. Not 
one is neglected. The two best letters each 
month will be printed and as many more 



























THE TWO LITTLE TURTLES 


as | can find space for. The best letters 
also are considered for the Roll of Honor. 
The younger children must not think they 
stand no chance. Due allowance will be 





made. Address, Editor Children’s Page, 
HARPER’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New 
York City. 

Nuts to Crack 

It is near nut-gathering time now, so 
here are a few for the bright ones to 
erack. The first one is cocoa-nut. Can 
you find the rest? One nut in each sen- 
tence. 

1. The sledge of the Coal Co. coasted 
down the hill. 

2. Did he snatch Esther’s bundle from 
her? 

3. An angry bee chased her. 

4. Was it a chick or young bird? 

5. An ape attacked him. 

6. I put some balm on Dan’s wrist. 

7. He said he was not seared, but terror 
shone from his eyes. 

8. Do not forget to fulfil Bertha’s 
wishes. 

The first five answers go on our Honor 
List, whether absolutely correct or not, 
and every correct list wins a place. This 
offer gives every one a chance to start on 
our Roll of Honor. Begin at once. Ad- 
dress, Children’s Editor, HaArprer’s BAZAR, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


Stamp Collections 

Do you want to begin a collection of 
stamps? I think this fad, if that be a 
good name for the work, is an excellent 
one. It teaches geography in a very fasci- 
nating manner, and when changes in gov- 
ernment are made, such as annexing colo- 
nies, changing monarchies to republics, or 
making new history in any way, the stamp 
collector is sure to know all about it in 
a very short time. 

It’s a good occupation for boy or girl, 
and if some of you want to make a start 
I have a few stamps on hand which | 
will give you to start with. They are 
not very valuable, just the remnants of 
an old collection of my own, but if you 
want twenty-five or fifty, just write and 
say so. They are free to the first comers, 
so be on hand bright and early; first 
come is first served, yon know. Address, 
Editor Children’s Page, HarpPer’s BAZAR, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


Everett Likes Pets and Puzzles 

Dear Eprror,—I am very much inter- 
ested in the Children’s Page, and especial- 
ly in the puzzles. I am also interested in 
animals. I have two little turtles, and 
they are very amusing. When I feed 
them one will grab a piece of meat and 
then the other one will also grab it, and 
they have a tug-of-war until the meat 
breaks apart. 

I should like a club. I will send some 
hints for one soon. Mother has had the 
BAzaR ever since I can remember. I am 
so glad it has a page for us. 

Yours faithfully, 
Everett Lins. 
Staten Istanp, New York. 


The hints came, Everett. They are good 
ones, and I thank you for them. 

Who else has some queer pets? [I shall 
tell you some “really truly” stories of 
pets once in a while, and, perhaps, give 
you also the pictures of some of them. 


A Few Words from Each 
KATHLEEN MINER sends a nice letter 
from Jackson, Michigan, which wins her 
a place on our Honor Roll. Kathleen has 


a log-house which she calls Cherry Inn be- 
cause it’ is so near some cherry-trees. 

Josephine Smith lives in California less 
than two blocks’ distance from the Pacific 
Ocean. She owns a chicken named Miss 
Boston, and used to have a Shetland pony 
called Minnie Warren. Josephine thinks 
the club idea a good one. 

Amy Wright sends two very nice letters 
from Cressey, Michigan. Amy is a little 
eight-year-old who loves to write stories, 
and does write some quite good ones. | 
hope to find room for one in our Corner 
some day. 

Fanny Brown, of South Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, went into her grandfather’s barn 
to swing one day, and what do you think 
she found? She says: “I found my dear 
eat Tabitha sitting on a mound of hay, 
with a white hen beside her. Tabby had 
four lovely kittens and Biddy had a lot of 
downy chickens. The two mamas were as 
friendly as could be.” 

Betty Prescott has some amusing doll 
stories to tell us some time. As Betty 
has nearly a baker’s dozen of dolls in her 


HALLOWE'EN FUN 


family, she is kept pretty busy. It takes 
lots of time to attend properly to the needs 
of such a family. Betty and her dolls 
live at the Hub of the Universe. How 
many know where that is? 

Mark Ransom, of the Elk Country—guess 
where that is—has sent in an interesting 
account of an encounter with timber- 
wolves. As it is quite long, I am saving it 
until I have more room, but I shall not 
forget it. Mark goes four miles to school 
on horseback every school-day. 


Hallowe'en Fun 

INSTEAD of a game this month I offer 
some jolly hints for the October holiday. 
Did you ever make a Fortune Pumpkin? 
No? Well, try one this Hallowe’en. 
Slice the top from a large pumpkin; re- 
move the inside and fill it with bran or 
meal. Place all #orts of pretty favors 
in this, tied with gay-colored ribbon in 
bright papers. Attach a piece of baby rib- 
bon to each package; have the ribbons 
hang from the top, and invite each child 
to draw a package from the pumpkin; 
with each present a fortune goes, and each 
person, when he opens his prize, is sup- 
posed to read aloud the fortune drawn 
with it. They are easily made up. 





If preferred, the packages may have 
loops of ribbon attached to them; the 
bran may be omitted and the packages 
be fished for, using a bent pin for a hook. 

At a “Who is Who” party every one 
is dressed in sheets and pilow-cases with 
handkerchief masks, and for half an hour 
they all use sign language, not a word 
being spoken by any one. During this 
period of silence each child gets as many 
autographs as possible in a little red 
book provided for this purpose by the 
hostess. The autographs. will not be real 
ones; a boy may sign himself “ The King 
of the Cannibal Islands,” or any other 
funny name he chooses. At the close 
of half an hour the children unmask, and 
talk and play games. Then the one hav- 
ing most autographs receives a big red 
apple. The autographs are read aloud, 
and the real name of each writer is added 
to his fictitious one. The books are kept 
by the children as souvenirs of a jolly 
good time. 

A basket orange filled with peanuts is 
a gift every child will like to carry home. 


Cut large oranges into basket shape. 
using the juice in orangeade; let them 
dry; then line with red paper and hea] 
with peanuts. Tie a bow of ribbon o1 
the handle, and paste a black cat on eac! 
basket, cutting the cat from paper. 


The Twenty-five Name Letter 

Rozsert Hoitmes, Washington, D. C. 
leads easily the list of solvers in thi 
pleasant pastime. ‘There was no priz 
offered for correct replies, but Robert’ 
work was so good that I sent him twenty 
five postal-eards of American views as : 
little token of praise. 

Winifred Ames was second in this co! 
test. She did very well, and as she | 
a very small girl I consider her wo! 
worth a place on our Roll. Now, try © 
puzzles and contests, children, for, if t! 
prizes don’t go to you, the work pays 
large profit in sharpening your wits 
Besides, there is the Honor Roll, and it’s 
nice to attain an honorable mention ©” 
its list. Do all try for it. 


The Honor Roll ' 
Rememeer the Roll of Honor. The five 
best lists of answers to the puzzles entitle 
their senders to a place on the Roll. Send 
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them in as soon as you find them. All 
answers must be in -by the 15th of 
October. Even if you only solve one let 
me know it. I am going to keep a special 
record of my bright puzzlers, and when 
a child has been very persevering and has 
answered five puzzles correctly his name 
will be placed on the list. 

The Roll has fifteen names on its 
pages now. This month there are lots of 
chances for members to enter their names 
on the list, and for those who have made 
a start to add stars to their record. Any 
one wishing to know more about the 
jonor Roll can have any and all questions 
answered by addressing Editor Children’s 
Page, Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 


Honorable Mention 

These children have done good work 
but not quite as good as that done by the 
prize-winners. This mention is meant as 
a strong encouragement to “Try again.” 

John Holmes, Mary Moffatt, Eunice 
Waters, Frances McGowan, Alice Whit- 
ticr, Carl Eastman, Kathryn Schulz, 
Dorothea Dangle, Sybil Richardson, 
Hazel Van Nevys, Hazel Wing, Lodvick 
Jacobs, Marion Bradley, Elizabeth Bing- 


hom, Carmen Grippen, Annabel Ford, 
Cotherine Hinnerschitz, Florence Blue, 
Kathryn Corey, George Raines, Edith 
Tuttle, Harriet Miller, Anne Montague, 


Marjorie Hull, Earl MeCaig, Zoe Parker, 
William Coker, Lila Rowell, Robert 
Smith, Reginald Andrews, Walter Daniels, 
and Lewis Seaver. 

Let me hear from you again, dear chil- 
dren. Your letters were very welcome. 


The June Winners 
Marion ANTHONY, Alan C. Dunn, 
Everett Lins, Margaret H. Beattie, Nora 
Mohler were June winners. 
Two other solvers came so near these 
in excellence that their names went on 
also. They were notified by mail. 


Our O:tober Puzzles 
ENIGMA 
|. Comprne the beginning of age, the 
end of sleep, one-third of an ape, the be- 
ginning of life, the first and last of eve, 
the end of vacations, and it will be a 
fruit you all like, much used at Hal- 
lowe’en. 
ADDITION 
2. Add a kind of box to what boys and 
squirrels like to eat, and get a nut used 
to tell fortunes with at Hallowe’en. 


CHARADE 
3. My first is a useful little word found 
in the beginning of forty, my second is a 
musical air. My whole is a word often 
mentioned at Hallowe’en parties. 


Our Bulletin Board 

Look here each month for items of in- 

terest. 
TO THE BOYS 

Two 1911 Base-ball Guides are going to 
the two boys whose letters reach me first 
this month. I wish I had a- hundred to 
give away, but as I have only two, why, 
first come, first served. Mention the 
Guide in your letter if you care for it. 


Our Mail-bag 
FROM A NAVY LASSIE 
Dear Eprror,—May. I tell the children 
about my life in the navy, as a navy 
girly I hope it may interest them. My 





one of my sisters is married to a naval 
officer, we are quite a navy family. 

Until a year ago I lived at the Train- 
ing Station, Newport, Rhode Island, where 
papa was stationed. There are nearly 
20,000 sailors there, and I used to love to 
see them march and to listen to the bugles 
from réveille to taps. 

Every morning my sister Indiana and | 
had to cross Narragansett Bay to attend 
school. The launch broke down several 
times, and once it gave out when the water 
was very rough. No other boat noticed 
our plight for a good half-hour. Then 
our whistles of distress brought the Dart, 
a little duty launch, to our side. She 
made fast to our launch with grappling- 
hooks, and we swung safely from one boat 
to the other and soon were home, none 
the worse for our adventure, only much 
hungrier than usual. j 

I must close this long letter, although 
I should like to tell you more about the 
Training Station and something of my 
other homes, for I have had a dozen in all. 
At present writing father is in Germany, 
chaplain of the New Hampshire, and 
mother, Indiana, and I are boarding. I 
shali be glad when we are united again. 

Sincerely yours, 
CoRINNE CASSARD. 
CALVERT COUNTY, MARYLAND. 





THE SAILOR’S HORNPIPE 


You must certainly come again, Corinne, 
and soon, too. We shall all want to hear 
about those many homes and the Train- 
ing Station life. I once knew a dear little 
ten-year-old naval boy who went around 
the world on a ship. ‘The sailors taught 
him to play checkers so that he could beat 
many experts. 


GOOD TIMES ON ROBBERS’ ROOST 
Dear Eprtor,—I would like to tell the 
other children a true story. Last summer 
a plan had been arranged for us to take 
the eight-o’clock boat to go on our vaca- 
tion trip. It was nearly time to start. 
We were all waiting. Suddenly my chum 
Dorothy came running in to tell us she 
might go with us. Just twenty minutes 
before time to start her mother told her 
she was going. Dorothy rushed as many 
clothes as she could into a suit-case, and 

her mother sent the rest by express. 
At the camp where we lived there was a 


platform about thirty feet from the 
ground. To get upon it one had to climb 
a straight ladder from the ground. We 





OUR BULLETIN BOARD 


father is a chaplain in the United States 
Navy, and I have one brother who is a 
Midshipman at the Naval Academy. As 





ealled it Robbers’ Roost. From it in one 
direction we could see Lake Michigan, and 
in the others beautiful scenery and trees. 
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PLAYING ROBBERS’ ROOST 


If I can, I will get a picture of Robbers’ 
Roost and send it to you. 
Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH COPE. 
CuicaGo, ILLINOIs. 


How delighted we all would be to see 
a picture of Robbers’ Roost! I hope you 
will be able to get one; but, anyway, | 
thank you for the interesting description 
of it. Robin’s Roost wouldn’t have been 
a bad name, either, would it, Elizabeth? 
Tell Dorothy to make a call here some day. 
There is room for her. 


Our Story Contest 

I wisn I had a dozen awards to make, 
for the children certainly did some good 
work in this popular contest. It has been 
very hard to select the winners. One 
fact I hope yeu will always remember, 
children, and that is if you do not win 
a prize you tried for, you do get a certain 
amount of practice and confidence that is 
going to help you in some other contest, 
some time. Not one of you is going to 
give up just because you didn’t succeed 


this time. I know better than that. 
No, indeed. Instead, you are going to 


smile and say, “ Well, I did my best and 
lost. Next time I'll do my best and win.” 
That’s the spirit that makes conquerors. 


THE WINNERS 

After a very careful reading of the 
hundreds of stories sent me, I have chosen 
two as being about equal in merit. They 
are “A Mysterious Thief,” by Florence 
Williams, W. Pawlet, Vermont (fourteen 
years old), and “ A True Adventure,” by 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, New Orleans, 
Louisiana , (fourteen years old). 


A Mysterious Tuer 
By Florence Williams 
Little Tommy was spending the sum- 
mer at his grandma’s in the country. He 
was about six years old, and he found 
many things that were new and interest- 
ing. Grandma had a dog named Fido, 
with whom Tommy loved to roam and 
romp. One day they started together for 
the wood lot, a short distance from the 
barn, to have a grand hunt for wild ani- 
mals. 
* Grandma, we’ll bring. a lion skin home 
for you, if we find a lion. It will make 


a nice soft rug, won’t it?” he asked, 
earnestly. 

Grandma smiled as she watched the 
pair trotting away together. She knew 


they would be safe, as the lot was not far 
away. A half-hour passed, when Tommy 
came running up to the house. Bury- 
ing his face in grandma’s lap, he cried, 
“Oh, grandma, Fido’s gone, and I want 
him. He won’t never come home any 
more. A great big boy’s stole him.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed grandma, sur- 
prisedly, “What do you mean?” 

“IT didn’t see him,” Tommy, 
“but I heard him, and I know he was a 
big boy, he had such a big voice. He 
called Fido, and Fido went with him.” 

“Where was he?” asked grandma. 

“On the other side of the hill,” said 
Tommy. “ Fido went into the woods after 
a bear, and J stayed out in the lot, and 
he didn’t come out, and so I called him 
as loud as I could, and then the boy 
called him, too, and I know Fido 
with him, and, grandma, the boy called 
me a thief, too, and I’m not a thief, am 
1, grandma?” 

“Did you say anything to the boy be- 
fore he called you a thief?” asked grand- 
ma? 

“Yes,” said Tommy, “! called him a 
thief ’cause he is one, and I hollered that 
I was going to tell grandma, and he hol- 
lered back, awful cross, ‘ Tell grandma.’ ” 

“Now stop crying, Tommy,” 


sobbed 


went 


said 





















grandma, “ 
I ean do with that big 


and I'll go back and see what 
naughty boy.” 
the 


When 
ma said, 


they reached 
“Now, call Fido 
Tommy did so, then looked at grandma. 
The big boy had called too, but Fido 
must have heard Tommy, for he came 
running out of the woods just then and 
grandma laughed and told her little lad 
that the big boy was named Mr. Echo. 


woods grand- 
very loud.” 


A True ADVENTURE 

By Thomas Fitzpatrick 
The moon had hidden behind dark 
clouds as my companion and I spread 


our blankets on a slope under the brow 


of Ceresa Mountain, having eaten our 
supper of canned beans and fried bacon 
in the dying gleam of a camp-fire. Hop 


ing for an adventure, we had purposely 
lost from a squad of travelers 
and launched out for a night alone in the 
wilds. 

Little did we what the night 
would mean to us, inexperienced and un- 


ourselves 


realize 


familiar with mountain regions. Fatigue 
after a day’s tramping invites sleep more 


deep than safe in a region where wild 
animals abound. True, we were armed 


but our guns looked like popguns to us 
the next morning. We never dreamed of 
the our absence would 
among the men responsible for our safety. 
Rolled in blankets, we were soon sleeping. 
How long we slept before a heavy 
awakened us [ do not know. The 
on near-by had filled with water, which 
was rushing down the mountains in tor 


uneasiness cause 


rain 
eal 


rents, when our eyes opened into inky 
blackness. 
“George,” said I, “I wish we were 


back in camp.” We had risen, for our 
blankets were soaked. The rain was fast 
soaking our Peals of thunder 
and flashes of lightning added to our fears. 

Suddenly George clutched me and whis- 
pered, as a flash of lightning darted across 
the sky, “Tom, I saw something big and 
black.” 

“What?” I gasped. 

“A bear, I'm sure,” 
ing closer to me. 

We listened, breathlessly, Sure enough, 
something was coming toward us in rapid 
leaps and bounds. 

Pushing our feet along the ground to 
find our guns, from which we had uncon- 
sciously moved; unable to locate them, we 
were at the mercy of the beast about to 
spring upon us. I threw my hand out, 
nervously, in the dark. It touched some- 
thing soft, woolly, bear-like. 1 screamed 
involuntarily. So did George. 

“Run, run!” [ exclaimed, “it’s a big 
bear!” Suddenly I heard, with relief in- 
describable, a familiar noise; the barking 
of the prospector’s dog, giving the news 
of his discovery to the anxious searching 
squad. He was our bear, 


clothes. 


he replied, draw- 
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Wedding Gift 
of 
Gorham Silver 


Today, as in olden times, 
the most cherished gifts are 
those of Gold or Silver — 
because the artistic merit 
gives a value far beyond 
mere intrinsic worth. 


The ancient silversmith 
made a cause of his trade 
—his deft touches imparted 
life and meaning to the 
precious metal and through 
it gave expression to the 
purity and beauty of his 
thought. 


Gorham Silverware of 
today represents the highest 
attainment of the silversmith's 
craft. Every piece bearing 
the Gorham trade-mark 


— BY 


| STERLING 


has artistic significance 
and true value far greater 
than mere display—it holds 
a distinguished place in the 
world of art. 


Gorham Silverware has 
a worldwide pre-eminence — 
a position justly merited and 
maititained for generations 
— a reputation coveted by 
others, but never attained. 


Sold everywhere by 
leading Jjovelers. 


THE GORHAM ¢9 
SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 





GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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LONG with the awak- 


needs of the modern 





% mother of to-day with 


the hygienic care of an infant. They have 


bed with an older person; allowed to sleep, 
when journeying, on cushions that have 
served travelers of all sorts and conditions ; 
fed in the most convenient and unsani- 
tary manner, and allowed to cut their 
teeth on a lump of pork fat provided by 
some kindly disposed nurse. 


save babies from bruises and sometimes 
serious injuries, such as were often ac- 
quired in old-fashioned railed cradles. 
The sliding side spares a mother the 
strain of lifting a heavy child over a 


easily kept fresh, and every one knows 
that a baby under two years of age re- 
quires an amount of warmth that would 
be uncomfortable to an older and warm- 
blooded child. Then, too, high padded 
sides on a baby’s bed prevent draughts 


ening of mothers to the 
baby has come _ the 
awakening of manu- 
facturers, and they 
have provided the 
every equipment for 
come to a realization that babies cannot 


grow up into robust men and women if 
crowded and sometimes smothered in the 


Little padded beds, with sliding sides, 


high crib barrier. Padded bed-linings are 


ee ee 


‘| NOVELTIES FOR BABY’S COMFORT 


BY MARY W. MOUNT 











thick ribbon, and are vy: 
light and fitted with bone 
metal bells that are harm): 
to baby’s mouth. Upon 1 
reins is hung an ivory teet 
ing ring or small blunt tus 
and intelligence has rey 
lated the sizes of teethi: 
rings so that a child 1 
not stretch its mouth w! 
biting on one. The sai 
washable rubber reins h: 
an attachment which may 
placed around a baby’s b 
when the little one begins 
walk in _ leading - strin 
Perhaps the most unique | 
to which these reins are })\1 
is during the grand march .{ 
a Greater New York Sund 
school which has a “ Cra 
Roll.” Behind the proc: 
sion of small children tod 








FOR THE SCIENTIFICALLY FED BABY 


a suggestion is usually all-sufficient to 
such women. It will not take a clever 
woman long to determine that a shallow 
box-bed, with a framework covered with 
twill cotton and then draped prettily with 
dotted swiss, may be made quite as com- 
fortable and attractive as a more elabo- 
rate affair ordered from some distant 

city, and that any shallow 














basket may be adorned and 
fitted with the conveniences 
of pockets, cushions, and 
powder and soap boxes for 
containing baby’s toilet req- 
uisites. A _ well - equipped 
dressing - basket saves a 
mother many a step and 
much time in preparing for 
her little one’s daily bath 
and changes in dress during 
the day, and a little care 
will keep the basket always 
supplied and ready for in- 
stant use. 

Perhaps in the domain of 
rubber one finds the most un- 








TOILET AND DRESSING BAGS AND RUBBER REINS 


from chilling the little one, while ad- 
mitting all the air that is necessary at 
the top. Rocking-cradles have gone the 
way of the spine-destroying go-cart in 
enlightened homes, and when babies sleep 
they are not jolted into indigestion; 
when they take the air they lie in a re- 
clining position until their spines are 
strong and infancy has merged into 
sturdy childhood. 

A great variety of cribs and little swing 
beds for indoor and outdoor uses has 
been furnished by manufacturers, so that 
no mother need be denied a place wherein 
her little one may sleep _ protected— 
sometimes with a complete net of strong 
cords—from the intrusion of domestic 
animals and from the danger of a fall. 


looked-for devices for keeping 
baby healthy and comforta- 
ble. <A _ traveling outfit of 
rubber, for instance, does all that can be 
done to keep a baby free from any danger 
of contagion from the use of promiscuous 
pillows and other articles. A double 
rubber cushion serves, when inflated, as a 
bed for baby. When folded in half, and 
slightly inflated, it does duty as a pillow 
only. A rubber bag is made with a 
fancy silk outer covering that is part of 
the rubber material, and in this bag are 
pockets for the sleeping-cushion in its 
collapsed state, and for coverings with 
which to make the infant comfortable. 
This, however, is not the only rubber bag 
provided for baby’s journeys by rail and 
sea; a folding bag with compartments 
and rubber handles presents an attrac- 
tive exterior of flowered rubberized silk, 

and contains a folding rub- 











ber bath-tub, wash-rag, soap, 
powder -box, tiny — brush, 
strips of safety-pins, rubber 
diaper lining and bib, and 
a pocket into which damp 
articles may be tucked when 
the journey is a short one 
by train. Baby’s rubber 
traveling outfit is so at- 
tractively built that it may 
be earried in the hand, and 
contain the addition of a 
little feeding outfit, at a 
pinch. 

Now that microbes roam 
through the public mind 
with menacing aspect, pur- 
veyors to childish comfort 
offer rubber teething and 
amusement reins in place of 
the gay braided affairs— 








A PRACTICAL LINED CRIB 


Sometimes, in far country places, 
mothers are not able to obtain the latest 














improvements in nursery comforts, but 


often supplemented with 
brass bells—that were once 
thought good enough for any 
infant during that peevish period when 
teeth begin to cut their way through fe- 
verish gums. The hygienic reins look like 


every Sunday, with un 

tain, wobbly steps, bal 
just learning to balance themselves «1 
their feet, and held in line by just such 
leading strings. 

Most persons know that it is not well 
to have rubber about a child’s body in 
the way of garments longer than can 
helped, because it is air-tight, and so « 
duces to colds and also makes the ¢liili 
sensitive to changes of garments. Neve! 
theless, the rubber feeding-bibs are a 
boon in their present form, which is thin, 
soft, and covered with an attractive 
madras surface. Careless nurses often 
remove saturated bibs and never trou!le 
themselves to change garments soak«l 
through beneath the bib. 

Little rubber garments prove mo-t 
useful at feeding times and when ba!) 
is taking an airing and not in charg 
of its mother. To keep a baby dry ani 
warm in its carriage means to avoid | 
pneumonia and bronchitis which many «1 
infant has developed who has not | 
rubber garments or a careful nurse. 

Modern invention has in all things » 
plied the means with which every mot}! 
may obey that ancient maxim, “ Kee) 


























BABY’S RUBBER PILLOW 


baby dry, warm, and well fed.” | 

ments for every occasion and of ¢\:'y 
adaptable material are made for infa' ‘=: 
light, soft wool coverings have repli cd 
heavy quilts that never could be sanit.'y: 
babies have their own beds and ¢ let 


equipments, and «a marvelous arra) 0! 
articles has been devised to prepar: id 


serve their food. 

One of the most interesting of d- 
ing equipments is collected in a tra\ 
hamper of stout willow weave, wii! 
so arranged that it contains every 1: 
for sterilizing milk, keeping it fres! 
supplying with it all the bottles, =\<* 
of milk, prepared food, absorbent « m, 
and little feeding conveniences that 
the care of a baby on ship or tra 10 
trouble to its nurse and safe f 
infant. 

Such an outfit is necessarily exp ">'V¢ 
when bought complete. But the ord ary 
sterilizing outfit may be fitted inte ® 
small hamper or straw suit-case for col 
venience when traveling. In such «) @™ 
rangement a lining of tin or ¢v' of 
white oil-cloth, fitted to the case. * ® 
good idea, as it is washable and san 


tary. 




















may 
the | 
son, 


of t 





paper this season can 
find a comforting 
yi recompense for the 
Cy necessary confusion ac- 


2 e 4 companying that func- 
Sr FN tion in the beautiful 


papers from which we 

may make our selections. The new papers 

are charming! Some of us will be 

tempted to tear off old ones in order to 
use ‘hem, they are so inexpensive. 

jt seems to be a rose season. There 
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to convert even the most 





skeptical. 

The rose reigns supreme, 
of course, among the bed- 
room papers, although one 
ean frequently trace its 
outlines in the more con- 
ventional designs of the 
hall and dining - room 
papers. Two of the most 
attractive bedroom papers 
are illustrated in this ar- 
ticle, and they are fairly 
typical, although the va- 

riety is so 











great that it 
was hard to 
select general 
types. Stripes 
are still very 
popular, so we 
have over and 
over again 
stripes both 




















broad and 
narrow in soft 
colors on a 
hair-line background with 
small bunches of roses seat- 
tered here and there in ecual- 
ly delicate colors. The gen- 
eral tone, for instance, of the 
background of the paper illus- 
trated is pale gray, shot 
through with pale blue, while 
the tiny roses are a luscious 
pale pink. Imagine this paper 
in a bedroom with plain cur- 
tains, upholstery, and rug of 








ONE OF THE CHINTZ PAPERS 


are rose stripes, rose borders, rose friezes, 
roses au naturel, and roses far from 
“naturel,” but still roses. “With visions 
of the old realistic arbors and bunches of 


either light blue or pink. If 

the furniture were painted 

gray, the combination wold 

be charming, beautifully adapted to the 

taste of a young girl, for almost all young 
girls love rose rooms. 

There are a great many papers similar 


A DAINTY ROSE STRIPE 


unusual paper, charmingly fresh, although 
soft in color and old-fashioned in char- 
acter. This design has both a gray and a 
deep cream background, and the roses 
are soft pink. When on the wall this 
paper will look as if the chintz itself 
were stretched there. Papers of this 
character demand old-fashioned curtains 
and rugs, dotted muslin or dimity cur- 
tains edged with ball fringe, and hand- 
braided or hand-woven rugs. They should 
not be spoiled by repeating the design of 
the paper in the chintz curtains. That 
would be too much. Turn coldly from 
the beguiling clerk who advises it. 

The heavy glazed white papers with un- 
glazed stripes or small diaper designs in 
white or light gray are relieved this sea- 
son not as much by cut-out borders of 

















A SAMPLE OF THE NEW CONVENTIONALIZED BORDERS 


roses wandering hazily through our 
minds. possibly with an almost painful 
distinctness on account of a recent en- 
forced association with some of them, we 


to this one; one lovely one has a narrow 
gray ribbon stripe to which are attached 
dainty bunches of roses, and for this 
there is a drop festooned border edged 
with the gray ribbon 








A NEW GRAY FOLIAGE PAPER 


may not be pleasantly impressed with 
the announcement that this is a rose sea- 
‘on. But a glanee by proxy through some 
of the new wall-paper books cannot fail 


and with bunches of 
the roses placed at in- 
tervals. The _ back- 
ground of this paper is 
white with an almost 
imperceptible hair-line 
stripe of gray to re- 
lieve it. 

Some of the papers 
have broader stripes 
with écru grounds and 
bunches of shadow 
roses in old pink and 
old blue. The colors 
in all of these papers 
are soft, the design fre- 
quently in pink or 
blue, and the back- 
grounds usually écru 
or gray. Those are 
this season’s best col- 
ors in bedroom papers. 
One has to hunt for 
yellows and lavenders, 
although there are 
some lovely back- 
ground papers in these 
colors used with flowered borders. 

The chintz paper illustrated is almost 
exactly like one of the most successful of 
last season’s chintzes, and makes a verv 





naturalistic flowers, as by narrow floral 
borders with straight edges to be used not 
only at the ceiling line but around door 
and window casings. The flower in these 
borders, while still the favorite rose, is 
more apt to be the wild rose. 

Last year we had for the first time 
plain papers showing a linen weave. The 
colors were lovely—gray, cream, fawn, 
champagne, pale pink, yellow, and blue. 
Now we have these same papers which 
have met with a _ well-deserved success, 
both plain and with designs stamped on 
them. There is a beautiful Adam de- 
sign in tones of dull rose on both a gray 
and éeru ground. 

There are some fascinating narrow bor- 
ders with straight edges to be used with 
the plain and textile papers to edge doors 
and windows. The designs in these are 
conventional, but the rose is still there. 

For the hall or dining-room we find 
some beautiful foliage papers in the new 
colors. The oak foliage paper illustrated 
is in tones of gray with a background of 
warm yellow ochre and a few strengthen- 
ing touches of soft watery green. 

A notable group of new textile papers 
shows the grass cloth weave and colors 
and that reminds us of the new grass 
cloths themselves. There are some new 
weaves with broader strands than before, 
one with particularly broad rough strands 
in which the monotony of the character- 
istic grass cloth cross weave is broken 
by vertical strands forming a square. 











Ask your Grocer for 


POSTUM 


There is really no need 
for much of the headache 
and nervousness one hears 
about. A large part of it 


is the result of faulty 


living. 


Improper table bever- 


ages which contain “ir- 


ritants’’ contribute much 


to bodily discomfort, and 


the cause may be the thing 


least suspected. 


The qttick and easy way 
to relief is to make a 


change ! 


If annoyed by ills that 
mar health and happiness 
stop using your usual hot 
table beverage ten days 


and try well-made 


POSTUM 


Thousands have done it 


and know 


“ There's a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cerea! Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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SMALL STONE COTTAGE |“ 


BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLE 





ao OTTAGE” is not an 

ey altogether desirable 
3}, word. Like some foreign 
nobilities it has lent its 
ancient name to very 
questionable purposes 
of late. One sees some 
5 Tiotous heap of jig-saw 

work, covered with 
whirls and quirls. “A nice little Queen 
Anne cottage, ma’am!” Or some broken- 
back gambrel roof, with a _ toadstool 
growth of great yellow-white dormers 
sprouting through it: “A tasty Colonial 
cottage, sir!” And yet, such a fine old 
Anglo-Saxon word was this, such a brave 
pedigree as it can show! Oliver Gold- 
smith was on most excellently intimate 
terms with it; Washington Irving liked 
it well; Noah Webster certifies it as “ any 
small, neat, tasteful dwelling.” And, in- 
deed, we latter-day folk must still use 
it, whether or no, for is there another 
word in the English language to fit that 
definition? “House” may mean any- 
thing, a millionaire’s huge summer home 
at Newport, for example! True, we have 
taken over the Hindu Bangla, twisted 
into “ bungalow,” and with our craze to 
be in the fashion, we usually call care- 
lessly any small squatty house a “ bun- 
galow,” though it may show two or even 
three stories. : 

This present house is not a bungalow; 
it has a very definite second floor, where 
all three sleeping rooms are, and the 





definitely cheaper, room for room, than 
the one-story affair. The reason is ob- 
vious; spread three rooms of 600 square 
feet out on the ground; that’s 600 feet of 
cellar and roof. Now hitch on three bed- 
rooms, 600 feet more; that’s just twice as 
much roof and cellar, isn’t it? But sup- 
pose we set the three sleeping rooms atop 
of the others; evidently, then, there will 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


be no more roof and cellar than for the 
first three alone. 

Here is an idea: let us have a first- 
floor sewing-room! It need not be large; 
indeed, the smaller the better, down to a 
certain point, if conveniently arranged. 

One door opens to the pantry in line 
with the door to the outside terrace; 

















A SMALL STONE COTTAGE 


whole point and principle of the bunga- 
low is, that the bedrooms shall be on the 
first floor! No; “cottage” is the only 
word for this. It was a good old word; 
let’s take it then for what it was! 

So here is no bungalow, but just a cot- 
tage. And yet, as we plan it, let us con- 
sider a bit. Why has the bungalow sugh 
a vast popularity? Because, of course, 
there is a vast comfort to the housewife in 
having no stairs to dash up and down 
fifty times a day. ‘True enough; but 
what calls her so often to the bedrooms? 
Clothes making and mending; no house 
mistress cares to keep her living room 
in the inevitable turmoil that seamstress 























elose to this is the toilet. Another door 
opens to the smal] stair-hall, where one 
may go up to the second floor or down 
to the cellar. Barely five feet away, 
across the hall, comes the kitchen. In- 
deed, this little sewing-room is really the 
office of the house mistress. Here she 
keeps her mending, her sewing, her linen; 
here is space for her desk, her letters, 
her household accounts; the private 
office, in fact,-of Madame the President! 
What man, may one ask, ever yet suc- 
cessfully managed the affairs of even the 
smallest corporation if- he had no private 
office to lock himself into at need? And 
yet women seem slow enough to appre- 

ciate the real economic value 





of such an office for themselves. 
The living-room is. very 




















large; purposely so, for it also 
serves as dining-room. At 
need a portiére may shut off 
the dining-table. 

In the second story are 
comfortable bedrooms, besides 
bath and store room; plenty of 
closets, too, one’ finds here. 

And now for a little talk 
over the construction. 


iE Naturally, a cellar is run 





under everything; there is 
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PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR 


work means, and so she does her sewing 
in some bedroom. If this one diffieulty 
were overcome, very few persons would 
wish for the bungalow; for not only have 
upstairs sleeping rooms far more air and 








privacy, but the two-story house is very 


po really no economy in digging 
out only a part, as some build- 
ers do. Indeed, in most cities 
the building laws forbid this practice, 
claiming that a room with less than four 
or five feet of air-space beneath it is apt 


to be damp and unsanitary. A cement 


bottom is an absolute necessity; the 


earth floors that one finds in some old 
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cellars are the most unhealthy thi) os 
imaginable. 

Good masonry walls, of stone or ¢ n- 
crete, run up to grade; above that, ‘he 
first story is built of rough field-st 
just as it is gathered up—with great, \: ‘le 
joints. The average mason will utt: ‘ly 
refuse to understand how you want © \js 
done. “ Yes, yes, signor, maka da w: }la 
all-righta; yes-yes-yes; ne 
know!” And then he 
picturesque weath ed 
faces are carefully chi) ed 
off, all the little es 
thrown away, and the ‘ig 
ones sledged down to one 
size. The Italian is usv  |\y 
a good enough workma: in 
his rule-of-thumb mec .n- 
ical way, but he can «im 
out the most  hopel: -sly 
regular cast-iron ne 
work you ever saw! In- 
deed, the only possible way 
to get the proper effec! is 
to stand over the ma-ons 
for some hours puttin: in 
great, rough boulders jjere, 
tiny little stones for chinking there, and 
so on, ‘carefully keeping the mossy--ray 
old faces turned outward, to show all 
the soft tints of time and weather. 

The terraces are of brick, laid in sind; 
a cement foundation for this would be bet- 
ter, of course, but more expensive. 

The entire second story is frame; 
the two gables are sheathed with wood, 
covered over by building-paper, and then 
rough-cast. This rough-cast plastering is 
a very desirable thing, if done properly; 
but if directions are not followed it will 
usually fall to utter ruin in a few win- 
ters’ time! 


Metal lath is the only proper thing to 
use in most localities. Near the seacoast, 
where the salt air blows, this lath should 
be galvanized. In the far South, where 
the temperature rarely falls below f)ez- 
ing, wood lath will answer; but nowlire 
else. Three heavy coats of plaster must 
go on; mix the best lime and sand, aidd- 
ing 25 per cent. of pure Portland cement 
to this, just before using. Each coat 
should be firm, but not dry, when the next 


goes on; otherwise the moisture wi!! be 
sucked away before the cement has ‘ime 
to set properly, and the result will |e a 
rotten, crumbling surface. The last coat 
should have a very little ochre stirre: in. 

The inside finish is all of the sim) lest 


sort. The ceiling-beams show in the Jirst 
story; hemlock, planed and stained - me 
dark tone, is extremely attractive for | \is. 

There is a quaint little fireplace ne 
corner of the living-room; nati ally, 


however, this is merely for coziness. and 
some other form of heat must be pro: led. 
Hot air will probably answer, in mo-' sit- 
uations, for such a compact house as ‘!1/s; 
but where the climate or the ex) sure 
means especial severity, it is bet!» to 


put in vapor, hot water, or the nev sys 
tem of hot-air-radiation. 
This is all, save the inevitable ery, 


“ What will this cost?” Time and ain, 

in my articles, have I set forth how spe 

less it is to make any such gener: «stl 

mate; and time and again do I gei ues 
, tions that are hard to answer. 

Now, bricks may cost $5 per tl sand 
or $25; stone may be had for the ;) king 
up or it may be scarce at $25 per , rch: 
mechanies may get 18 cents an ho (4 
they do on the eastern shore of Mar: 1nd) 


or one dollar an hour (as they (9 ™ 
northern California); in short, a ‘use 
that would be cheap at $6,000 in some 
places -would be very costly at $2,000 
in some other location. 

So the only possible thing i the 
reader to do is this: take these psces 
your local: builder; let him meas' up 
the floor plans (they are drawn to - = 

n 


and give you an approximate ¢s''' 
based on the cost of similar hou-’s Pe’ 
square foot of floor area. If the builder 
knows his business he can give ® fairly 
elose figure; and then you will ae 
something definite, not the guess’ rk 0 
a man five hundred miles away, p¢'!@Ps 











YARD and a half of 
flowered chintz or cre- 


board, a roll of cotton 

batting, a spool of No. 

36 white cotton, and a 

No. 5 needle will make 

this really practical 
set of doll’s furniture. The Bazar will 
send you the pattern free. 

In selecting the material for the fur- 
niture, keep in mind a small design, for 
on this depends much of the effect. 

The cardboard should be firm and 
rather heavy, preferably what is called 
binder’s board, which may be bought in 
large sheets. If this is not procurable, 
any heavy-weight cardboard boxes will do. 

In cutting them out, lay the paiterns 
on the cardboard, mark the edges care- 
fully, and cut along all the lines with a 
sharp knife, making two pieces, of course, 
for each part of,the pattern. 

Be sure all edges and corners are 
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right side and 
all corners as 
flat as possible. 

When covered, 
with wrong 
sides laid to- 
gether, overcast 
the edges as 
neatly and firm- 
ly as possible, 
making sure the 
two pieces fit 
exactly. 

The bed, an 
old - fashioned 
four poster, is 11 
inches high, 9 
inches wide at the 
head and _ foot, 
and 10 inches 
long at the sides. 

The head or 
back of the bed 
is made of two pieces of the cardboard, 
11 by 9 inches, covered with the material 





THE DOLL’S CANOPY BED 


smooth, and the patterns are followed 
exactly, otherwise the pieces will not fit 
when one comes to put them together. 
In covering, lay the piece of cardboard 
o be covered on the material, and cut 
ut, allowing about half an inch all 


A PRETTY CHINTZ DRESSING-TABLE 


around for a turn-in. Fasten the ma- 
terial over the cardboard with the No. 36 
cotton, making it perfectly smooth on the 


and overhanded together. The foot is 11 
by 9 inches, with an opening cut from it, 
one inch from the top, 3% 


TWO CHAIRS FOR MISS DOLLY 


same sort of a piece for the inside, laying it 
in place about 21% inches from the bottom, 
fastening at the four corners. This makes 
a piece for the mattress to rest upon. The 
ruffle is 34% inches deep, and laid in box- 
pleats around the front and two sides. 

Make a mattress, the required size, of 
white sateen, filling it with cotton bat- 
ting. Two sheets, a blanket, and spread 
of white piqué should be made, slightly 
larger than the width of the bed. A bol- 
ster, 8Y¥, inches long, and two pillows 
half the size, are made, and slips to fit. 

The bureau has an oval cut from one 
of the pieces of the back; then the two 
are sewed together, leaving the top edge of 
the oval open. Slip in a piece of looking- 
glass, cut slightly larger than the front 
opening; then sew up. The front has lines 
marked on the material, as indicated in 
the picture, in outlining stitch, using 
black darning cotton, following the lines. 
Tiny brass ball buttons are sewed in place 
as indicated to represent knobs. When 
the outlining is done, fasten to the card- 
board; then sew on buttons and sew the 
two pieces together. The bureau is put 
together in the same way as the bed. 

The arm-chair and little rocking-chair 
have slightly tufted sides, seats, and 
back, but they may be left flat if the 
tufting is found too bothersome. 

The tufting is done with cotton bat- 
ting. The material for one side of each 
cardboard side and back—that is, the one 
that will be stuffed—is cut larger all 
around than the others, to allow for 
tufting. The seat has one piece of card- 
board covered with the material, then a 
piece of the material cut long enough to 








inches from the bottom, and 
% of an inch on_ each 
side. The two sides are 10 
inches long and 
1l high, having 
the same open- 
ing cut from 
them. 

When all 
pieces have been 
covered and 
sewed together, 
place one edge 
of the head of 
bed to one edge 
of one side, and 
with the thread 
doubled put the 
needle through 
first one and 
then the other, 














from the inside 
to the outside 
and back again 
the whole length, draw- 
ing the thread taut each 
time a stitch is taken, to 
keep them firmly together. 
Do this on all four sides, 
making the framework 
for the bed. 

The top is two pieces of 
the cardboard, 9 by 10 
inches, eovered and overhanded together in 
the same way, then slipped in place and 
fastened at the four corners. Make the 





THE DAINTY LITTLE WASH-STAND 


extend down over the front. Fasten at 
the four corners; then put in enough 
cotton at the front opening to stuff it 
slightly. 

Sew the ruffle in place, first box-pleat- 
ing and then pressing it. Make a pillow 
2 inches square for the arm-chair. 

The Bazar will send the patterns for 
the set of furniture, except the bed, of 
which the measurements are given, to any 
one who wants them. Send a stamped 
envelope for them, 














The 


gracious 
art 
of 
entertaining 
knows 
this 
invariable 
rule— 
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BLUE SERGE GOWN; 
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HOUSE GOWN oF BLOUSE QF PLAIN WHITE SATIN ANP SILK CASHMERE 
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ACK § MARINE - BLUE WOOL ; BLACK 
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dress of navy-blue mohair or silk serge. 
Then there are the rather dressy frocks 
of light material, preferably sim- 
ple, that must be slipped on 
quickly after the first gong rings 
announcing dinner. These, too, 
can be changed from day to 
day by the addition of one of 
the new and _ bewitching 
taffeta silk boleros, with 
the -postilion panel in -the 
back. The fluffy lace 
berthas, with draped 
girdles of various colors, 
can also be used in the 
same manner. 
One clever girl, who is 
looking forward to a year 
at an exclusive Eastern 
school, has been busily 
plying her needle for weeks 
past, making with her own 
hands, and after her own 
designs, a number of these 
effective little accessories. 
These would do credit to a 
fashionable French modiste. 

Among the pieces of neckwear in- 
tended for school use ohe would 
be wise to include a sailor collar, deep and 
linen, muslin, hand-embroidery, and _ lace- narrow in the back, with long shaped re- 
trimmed, these are appropriate for wear vers in front. This should be made of 
in the class-room with a simple one-piece WAIST GARNITURE OF EMBROIDERED NET handkerchief linen trimmed with lace. 


O woman in the world is more for- 
N tunate than she who possesses that 
indescribable knack of adding 
a chic touch to a slightly worn 
gown. She can completely trans- 
form it into a thoroughly “ in 
style” frock with very little 
effort. This gift is especially 
valuable to the young girl 
who is assisting her mother 
in planning and preparing 
her clothes for boarding- 
school or college. She must 
take a sufficient number 
of frocks and a variety of 
styles to enable her to 
make some change in her 
costume, however slight, 
every day of the school 
year. When one realizes 
that college girls see one 
another every day in the 
week one can estimate the 
importance of variety in acces- 
sories, at least, as an added 
attraction to the appearance. 
This year there are any number 
of fascinating and becoming fichus, 
shawl collars, and sailor collars, 
with revers attached. Developed in piqué, 



































PRETTY TRANSFORMATION EFFECTS FOR THE ADORNMENT OF DINNER GOWNS 
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RACEFUL lines, clinging effects, 

and soft materials characterize the 

new nhegligee models on display 
at many of the smart. shops. 
Although these dainty. boudoir 
garments follow the fashions 
for street clothes to a re- 
m:rkable degree, they are, on 
t! other hand, much 
more feminine in charac- 
ter than any other artiele 
of a woman’s wardrobe. 
Jiey cannot possibly be 
mode of too soft a ma- 
terial, in too dainty a 
co'or or boast of too lacey 
ar! rich a trimming to 
sa'isfy the artistic incli- 
na‘ions of the women for 
whom they are designed. 

he Empire effects, with 
th: deep yoke confined 
bercath the bust with a 
cri.shed girdle, short, flow- 
ins kimono sleeves, and in 
milly instances a trailing ac- 
cor lion-pleated skirt set on 
pluinly at the yoke, are still popu- 
lar and fashionable. No other style 
is more appropriate than the Em- 
pir. effect for the negligee. It partially 
follows the natural lines of the figure 
without restricting the wearer’s freedom 





NEGLIGEES I 


of motion in the very slightest degree. 

Another popular style for negligees at 

present is the slip-over type of 

gown, which can be put on over 

the head easily, and has merely a 

drawstring or a frog in front 

as a fastening. 

Cashmere, satin, silk and 
cotton crépes, albatross 
and crépe de Chine, in 
plain and flowered effects, 
are among the popular 
materials for fall wear. 
They come in all of the 
delicate colors as well as 
in navy blue and black, 
and are trimmed in many 
instances with a contrast- 
ing color, either plain or 
figured, according to the 
material used for the gar- 
ment itself. 

Negligees of satin, crépe 

de Chine, and cashmere are 

trimmed with the new deep, 
narrow sailor collar and revers 
of all-over embroidery or of 
sheer handkerchief linen trimmed 
with Valenciennes or Cluny lace. 

Becoming fichus of white lawn or hand- 

kerchief linen, trimmed with frills of 








SIMPLE FLANNEL SLIP-ON BLOUSE 


Valenciennes are also used on many of 
the newest models, the ends crossing. 




































TWO SLIP-ON NEGLIGEES-OF ALBATROSS OR WASH SILK, SUITABLE FOR COLLEGE GIRLS OR THE HOME WOMAN 
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Gown, Courtesy Bergdorf & Goodman, N. Y. 





Pneumatic 
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ITTLE MISS FIX-IT” takes keen 


delight in her work since the Pneu 
Form has taken the place of Mrs. Can’t- 
Stand-Still. 


The Pneu Form is the only dress form in the 
world which reproduces the exact figure in every 
detail. Simply inflate the form inside your fitted 
waist lining. You can regulate the height to suit 
yourself. For draping skirts, Pnea Form is un- 
excelled. For fitting waists and entire gowns nothing 


is half so good. 


This is the same dress form which is used 
exclusively by French Modistes as referred to 
by Maud Weatherly Beamish in her article on 
“Hunting the Fashions” in the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST of July 29th. 


Call and see demonstration or write for fashion 


book F-36, “What To Wear & How To Make It.” 


Pneu Form can be had only of the 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 


557 Fifth Ave. near 46th St. 
Phone 7620 Bryant 


NEW YORK 


The Pneu Form serves for any number of persons 
by merely changing" the waist lining. When not 
in use the Pneu Form may be deflated and 
packed in the box base, size 12x 14% 4 inches. 
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DARK BLUE SERGE AND SATIN 


O many practical and _ individual- 
looking one-piece dresses have made 
their appearance among the fall 
models that the thought of wearing a 
tailored suit and separate blouse to busi- 
ness has been almost abandoned by women. 





COAT OF GRAY SERGE AND BLACK VELVET 


They have but to select one or two semi- 
tailored gowns of dark navy-blue or biack 
serge, broadcloth, or one of the modish 


pin-striped or mixed worsteds, and 
suitable top-coat to wear over thi 
Thus the problem is settled. 

Women have found it best to avoid, 
possible, the white net or lace yoke ; 
undersleeves, which require constant 
plenishing to keep the gown in an imm 
ulate state. In the business life a « 
is sure to come which proves so try 
that strength and nerves are not equa! 
the task of removing one yoke and rep)! 
ing it with another, provided one m 
rely upon herself for these little ta. 

It is wise, therefore, invariably 
choose a tucked chiffon, lace or net y 
dyed exactly to match the color of 
dress. This may be put over white, : 
one of the new wide frills of cream | 
held at the neck with a tiny tailored 
of black velvet and a bar pin lend 
bright note to the gown. 

‘A practical one-piece dress of \ 
dark blue serge is among the new 
models. It has a foundation waist 
high collar of finely tucked navy-blue n 
quisette over heavy white net. 

A wide square collar with pointed rey 





GREEN CLOTH SUIT WITH MOIRE 


finishes the right side of the bodice. 
ing with the square effect only at th 
side under the frill. 

The skirt is one of the narrow s! 
models, with a seam on each hip, tri! 
down the right side of the front. 

The tailored afternoon or calling 
is suitable for the business wom: 
wear at her office and later for an 
noon tea or a formal call. The ma’ 
may be broadcloth, cheviot, velvete: 
corduroy. A contrasting material is 
as trimming, in this case moiré 
Metal buttons, too, add to the color 

The long coat which is suitable f 
occasions except stormy days is an a 
indispensable garment to the busin 
professional woman. She may hav: 
a coat made of well-sponged and =! 
cloth or heavy serge, and trimme: 
quiet but smart way, to wear ove! 
office frock or in the evening, an‘ 


occasions, over the cloth or corduroy *' 


that she uses for calling or for teas 
The cloak shown here is of dark 
wide-wale serge with collar and -cull 
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black velvet, gun-metal buttons, and daisy- 


shaped ornaments of silk braid. 
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OMEN are devoting even more 
W thought than usual to the selection 

of the most appropriate and be- 
coming separate blouses for use with the 
two-piece tailored suit. The variety of 
charming styles, the wide range of beau- 
tiful colors, materials and trimming 
eflects make the selection a most difficult 
oue this year. The color of the blouse 
must, of course, harmonize with the tai- 
jlored suit, and the style and cut selected 





BLOUSE OF CLOTH AND SATIN 


greatly upon the lines of the 
figure. 

Chiffons and other materials of sheer 
texture are even more popular than last 
year, although there is a tendency to use 
several layers of chiffon in harmonious 
shades in the one garment. Marquisette, 
messaline, erépe de Chine, and _ soft-fin- 
ished silks are used for many of the more 
elaborate blouses. 

Both the peasant and the set-in sleeve 
are used this year, with perhaps the 
preference given to the peasant type in a 
modified form. In some eases the yoke 
extends over the shoulder to the elbow or 
even below it, ending in a cuff. Again 
the sleeve preserves the kimono outline, 
but is eut separately and set on with a 
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VELVET TRIMMING OVER A CHIFFON BLOUSE 


cording of satin or chiffon below the low 
shoulder-line. If the full-length sleeve 
18 used, the long line is broken by a 
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JUMPER WAIST OVER SATIN 


cuff, from four to six inches in depth, set 
on to the close-fitting upper portion. 
The first waist is a smart model. It 
could be developed in the same cloth as 
that used for the coat and skirt, with 
shaw] collar, cuffs, and belt of black satin. 
A vest of coronation red broadcloth em- 
broidered in soutache, and a yoke of Irish 
lace with black satin tie, complete this 
model. The buttons are of black satin. 
The blouse illustrated below this one 
is also appropriate for a suit waist. 
It is designed for wear with a _ tobacco- 
brown two-piece velvet suit. The revers, 


MESSALINE AND NET WAIST 


tops of sleeves, and cuffs are of brown 
velvet. The shirred portion of the 
blouse is developed in brown chiffon in 
the same shade over écru messaline. The 
round collar is of écru chiffon, and the 
high collar and yoke are of fine cream- 
colored net. Brown satin ties and bow 
finish the collar. Spherical gold buttons 
trim the sleeve and front closing. 

The modified jumper waist (No. 3) 
shown on this page could be very ef- 
fectively carried out by using the navy- 
blue serge of which the coat suit is fash- 
ioned, for the bib effect across the front 
of the bodice. 

The idea of extending the yoke down 
on to the sleeve to relieve the extreme sim- 
plicity is happily carried out in the .model 
pictured last. This blouse can be devel- 
oped in chiffon, messaline, or velvet, and 
the yoke and cuffs are embroidered in sou- 
tache and outlined with the braid. 
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HE Distinct 
Calime $6 f 
es °S : the Season 





Les 













owe more than half their 
effectiveness to the quality of 
fabric. If you would be sure 
of those graceful lines that 
distinguish the best dressed 
‘women, be sure your suits 
and gowns are made of 


ngton Mills 


tir American Women | 













Artin 


Dress Fabrics 






They represent the 
standard of excellence in 
quality, finish and lasting 
beauty. They have the 
“life” that defies wrinkles, 
lie pressed and retain 
their graceful lines till 
worn threadbare. 


Sold by the yard at 
gaod stores everywhere. 
Be sure to get Arlington 
Mills fabrics. The trade- 
mark on the back of the 
goods or the name Arling- 
ton Mills on the selvage 
is your guaranty of quality. 
























The best ready-to-wear 
garments are made of 
Arlington Mills fabrics. 
Good tailors and garment 
makers everywhere pre- 
fer them on account of 
their exceptional tailoring 
qualities. Ask for gar- 
ments made of them in 
the cloak and suit depart- 


ments. 


Write for Free Book 
Z. 0. of Samples and 
Fashion Illustrations 








































It will show you the smartest 
navy blue Serges and Cheviots 
and other seasonable Dress 
Fabrics; and send us the 
name of your regular store, 
__ please. uAgt por 3 ere a 


te. SE ae 
wa. Whitman & Co, a 
350 Broadway, New, York Aa 
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Reg. U.S. Pat 
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We are Makers Exclusively of Mohairs, Alpacas and Sicilians 


MORNING FROCKS | 

















WI 
° . ° : ° WY 
The Largest Mills of their Kind in America i S7 
In England the Superior Qualities of these Fabrics have made SSN I OL 
Benns’ Mohairs Standard for over Half a Century. SSss WE y 
Imported English Cloths , 
have a name and reputation ; but HE woman of to- The slip-over effec: . 4 
° . ‘ day, with every mo- are eminently practic 
We guarantee that Benns’ Mohairs made in our Greystone Mills cen ¢ “al an ite ie cee = in =. T> 
are Fully Equal, if not Superior, to the Same Fabrics manufactured erowded fall of events, gowns. The dress .; p 
in our English Mills. J duties, pleasures, and deep violet cashme not 4 
Benns’ Mohairs are made from Real Mohair, which is the long, silken engrossing interests, feels shown at the lower le; - 
fleece of the Angora goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye; every the absolute necessity of hand corner is one of t! * ai 
om. » Spin, , ; aeatiahae - +" 
process under our entire control, and by specialized machinery. oe ee may ay ag ved — ‘ to the 
° - ; : ‘ es. § s - e] 
Benns’ Mohairs excel in brightness and lustre, are soft and silky to plan so that she may go It is cut in one pie womal 
the touch, and shimmering in appearance. They retain their freshness through an entire season, from shoulder to he: for . 
and give lasting wear. after the first prepara- eurving in slightly ae a 
tion, without being dis- the waist-line, and ti variet 
9 ro turbed by the inappro- ished with three two-in smart 
BENNS Lor priateness or inadequacy tucks at the lower edg ae 
of her wardrobe. The extra fullness th ae. 
England America Above all things she must be allowed in « ee 
904 gives particular heed to der to slip the garme: ae 
1860 a/ is 1 her morning frocks. She over the head is draw = ; 
, designs and, perhaps, toward the back a: calling 
ARE ‘NOW SOLD makes several simple gathered in by the u pes 
; and complete one - piece attached belt of black areas 
Direct from Loom to Wearer dresses that button on and-white striped sati: al 
These Fabrics are especially adapted for women's and misses’ suits and dresses, sep- securely with actual but- which buttons over « nd 
arate skirts, automobile coats, traveling wear, school dresses, and other garments. tons and_buttonholes, the left side. The black of ~ 
We cor ed — assortment of Weaves-Brilliantines, Plain Mohairs, Sicilians, and which are so fash- satin drop-skirt (real! es 
StripeseCords and Mixtures ioned that they may be only an attached band — 
Our Early Fall Selection includes Black, Blues, Greys, Browns and Greens. eau with - an ai prevents the gown fro: of = 
: sii 


Write for Free Samples undersleeves and yoke. 
In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to $1.25 a yard. j In a frock of this sort, 


becoming soiled abou : 
, am 
the hem. The yoke of tri 





In 54-inch width prices range from 90c to $1.50 a yard. developed in serge, broad- black - and - white striped —- 

Ex id t Offi cloth, or cheviot, worn silk is stitched in across cael 
pressage prepaid to your neares ice with a smart tailored the back, but is fastene: . on 
teratoma nena hat, a woman is appro- SLIP-ON MORNING BLOUSE across the front with Pre 
Give us an idea of what weaves and colors you are interested in, so we may specially select your samples. priately gowned for busi- black satin buttons. aie 
WE CUT ANY LENGTH ness appointments, club meetings, or At the right is illustrated a gown of blue od 


shopping tours. Gowns developed in cash-  henrietta cloth, trimmed with buttons doe 
mere, challie, henrietta cloth, or flannel, piping, and a drop-skirt of darker blue Scotch 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. appropriate for house wear only, are also cloth. This model is cut with the kimono stripec 
lain 
Greystone, Rhode Island , 


Please Address, Mail Order Department “H” 

















This Trade- Mark 


found on cards 
of pins and 
safety pins, in- 
dicates reliable 
quality. Look 
for it. It in- 
sures the best 
possible value 
in these lines 
of goods. 















Corticelli 





Does Not hnor 




























CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


The favorite among nurses and mothers. 
High-tension brass wire, heavily nickeled, 

silvered or Black 
The enameled. Also 


Dissolvene DAMASCUSSiiig wicce 
Rubber Garments || | SAFETY)», Psomtces. tempered tect 
They Reduce Flesh PIN 


—moulding the figure as it were— 
exactly as desired. Thousands of 
leading society women and the- 
atrica) stars verify this. 





Fashion Decrees 


that the corsets shall be no longer 
worn. To havea neat waist and 
hip line it is essential to wear 




















3finishes. Extra strong and durable. 
SOVRAN DRESS PINS 


Bevel-headed — prevents catching in fabric. 

Stiff, sharp, oval point. Beautiful finish. Doesn't 

Get the standard. Worn the world over. embed in fabric. Most desirable for dressmaking. 
Send for Booklet H. FREE Samples of all above free on request. 
indly give name of your dealer. 


DISSOLVENE MFG. co. SAMPLES ‘Attractive Traveling Case, 10c. 
ASTOR COURT OAKVILLE COMPANY, 377-G Broadway, NEW YORK 


(Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria Hotel), New York 
The Giant Heater 


applied to central draught 
lamp, gas jet —— flame or 


























THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


By 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 











Hest zero and Light « 
‘Additional No 




























no trouble, aon Y SATIN 
Revised Edition, including the New Rules ororien  clrctaneognd past SIMPLE FROCK OF CHEVIOT AND SATIN GRAY SERGE WITH DARKER GRA co 
: P fr tud-vean, iat, tod On Gas Flame ° 
veneer bareaan Bag cacs from ing tea or c m- found to be invaluable to don hurriedly sleeve, the straight “panel a. ~ Th 
S. Send for booklet and testimonials. Price , in back, and the slashe : 
~ : complete, prepaid, for the early breakfast and to wear while raised waist-line in bac in th 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. On Tamp Polished Brass,61.50: Nickel Piated,@® | attending to the numerous household tunic skirt which is one of the most tune 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York ' sux cunt uritenen, sotecue, sreimorigi, aass, | duties. popular styles of the season. 
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HE unprecedented 

yorue of the one- 

piece dress means 
not alone that top-coats 
will be fashionable this 
fall, but that they will 
an absolute necessity 
to the well-dressed 
woman. One-piece gowns 
for fall and winter wear 


be 


are shown in an abundant 
variety of styles in the 
smart shops. They range 
from the practical tai- 
jored serge or broadcloth 
frock for morning wear 
and the semi-dressy satin 
and tatfeta frocks for 
calling and afternoon 
affairs, to the more 
alaborate frocks for for- 
mal occasions. Over 
these is to be worn one 
of the new top-coats, de- 
signed on exclusive and 
individual lines, or one 
of the clegant cloth or 
velvet mantles richly 
trimmed with fur or 


fancy braiding, and fin- 
ished with satin collar, 
revers, and euffs. 

Among the novelty 
materials for tailored 
coats are the 


striped, or rough 
plain smooth fabric. 





reversible cloths, 
are shown in a wide variety of combina- 
tions, a plain color on one side and a 
Seoteh mixture on the other, or a checked, 
weave faced 


OUTING COAT OF SERGE 


which plush. 


with a 
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7; PRACTICAL COATS 
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blue 


buff, navy faced 
with tan or Alice blue, 
and tan ratine effects 
lined with white. 

The more elaborate 
coats, called mantles this 
year, to distinguish them 
from the simple tailored 
models, are fashioned of 
velvet or plush and 
trimmed with rich fur 
bands or entire collars 
and cuffs of: fur. Bi- 
zarre Oriental embroi- 
deries in blended colors 
and fancy braids are 
also used to embellish 
these coats. They are 
lined with wonderful 
brocades in unusually 
beautiful patterns. 

The wrap shown at the 
lower left-hand corner 
is one of the more 
elaborate coats designed 
for wear over evening 
gowns or formal after- 
noon frocks. It is made 
of gray plush with a lin- 
ing of pearl-gray bro- 
cade. The round collar 
and shawl revers are of 
pearl-gray satin several 
shades lighter than the 


The belt, across the front and back 


only, is formed of black silk braid over 
bright cherry satin. 

The coat at the right is a practical 
tailored model of heavy reversible buff 
and white material. 


The novel cut of the 





COAT OF GRAY PLUSH; FUR TRIMMED SMART NEW BLANKET-CLOTH OUTING COAT 


tui 


The most popular combinations of color 
these fabries are the gray Scotch mix- 
re with the reverse side of lavender or 
royal purple, golden browns lined with 


round collar, the wide cuffs, and the re- 
vers ending in a belt which buttons across 
the back at the high waist-line, are all 
good features. 
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CORSETS 


AIST 


Instantly Adjusted in 























: TheTwinkling of an Fye’ 
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ABDOMEN BEFORE 
ADJUSTO BANDS ARE 
TIGHTENED 


favorite of thousands 
of women of less gen- 
erous proportions. 


New York 


BON TON Corsets - - 
ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets $1 to $5 





“4 





HILE virtually a corset for 


full figures, and admirably 


adapted for that type, the ADJUSTO 
has deservedly become the popular 


te ADJUSTO 


is the only practical, safe, 
hygienic Reducing Corset 
with the world famous 
‘Adjusting Bands”’ (Patented) 





HROUGH 


the aid of 
matchless corset, a far greater 














ABDOMEN REDUCED 


TER ADJUSTO BANDS 
ARE TIGHTENED 





this 


reduction of the abdomen, hips and 
upper limbs is accomplished than with 








NON-RUSTABLE 


ADJUSTO 


CORSETS 


comfort 








Every woman requiring firm bod- 
ily support, and who desires a trim, 
symmetrical figure contour, should 
wear the ADJUSTO. 
set marvel of the hour. 


LEADING DEALER 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 


It is the cor- 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago 
Makers also of 


San Francisco 


$3 to $20 


any other device, and 
the utmost ease and 
is assured. 


The ADJUSTO is the short cut to 


the fashionable figure of the moment — 


the ultimate corset for every woman 
who would attain figure perfection 
Ask today for the ADJUSTO 


OR SENT POSTPAID ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE 





Corset Catalogue the 





Send For Our Handsome New 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK 
50th Anniversary Edition. 
Mailed Free To Any Address. 































































































The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure of 
Correct Proportion if Carried well 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can be Strong—Vigor- 
ous—full of Life and Energy. 

You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments —every organ 
of your body strong as nature 
intended. 

You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what “] 
can do,” but what “I HAVE 
DONE.” I have helped 49,000 of 
the most cultured, intelligent 
women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 

No Drugs. No Medicines 

My pupils simply comply with 
Nature’s laws. 

What My Pupils say: 

‘*Every one notices the change in my com- 
plexion ; it has lost that yellow color,” 

‘Just think what you have done for me! 
Last year I weighed 216 pounds, this year 146, 
and have not gained an ounce back. I am not 
wrinkled either. I feel so young and strong, 
no rheumatism, or sluggish liver, and I can 
breathe now. It is surprising how easily I did 
it. I feel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not had a pill or a 
cathartic since I began, and I used to take one 
every night.” 

‘My weight has increased 30 pounds, 1 
don’t know what indigestion is any more, and 
my nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby.” 

‘*Miss Cocroft, I have faken off my glasses, 
and my catarrh is so much better. Isn't that 
good ar" 

**I feel as if I could look every man, woman 
and child in the face with the feeling that I am 

growing—spiritually, physically and mentally. 
Really I am a stronger, better woman. I 
don't know how to tell. you or to thank you.’ 

Reports like these come to me every day. 
Do you wonder I want to help every woman to 
vibrant health and happiness? Write me your 
faults of health or figure. Your correspond- 
ence is held in strict confidence. If I cannot 
help you I will tell you what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly, and contains other information of 
vital interest towomen. Every woman is wel- 
come to it. Write for it. If you do not need 
me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I’d 
like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24-K-K., 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ERCP AN TLL TT EET GE, 

Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America 


upon the regaining of woman's health and 
figure thro Natural, Scientific means. 
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one has said, “There are no 
ladies’ nowadays, there are 
‘older women,’” and such is, 
Women may acknowl- 


” 


OME 
Sioa 
merely 
indeed, the case. 
edge, if they insist, that they are “ older, 
but what a storm of protests from the 
family assembled would greet the asser- 
tion, “I am old”! We have all come to 
realize the’ eternal youthfulness possible 
to heart and mind, and to express this 
belief in any number of ways, not the 
least of which is in the matter of clothes. 
So nearly do women of all ages follow 
along the same path, that it is almost im- 
possible to detect the age of a woman from 
the rear or from any great distance. The 
same general styles and lines are followed 
by all. 

First in favor, for a dress that is to 
see hard wear, are the fine-twill French 
serges in all black and very dark navy 
blue, and these same two shades with 
white hair-line stripes at one inch inter- 
vals. Nothing quite equals this material 
either in style or wearing qualities. Then 
there is the black henrietta cloth, and the 
plain and fancy weaves of the new ma- 
terial, a mixture of wool and mohair, 
which is very soft and pliable, and, at 
the same time, durable. And for dressy 
wear we have a choice of black duchess 
satin, rich purple charmeuse, and the 
changeable colored or plain black taffeta, 
all of which lend themselves to the 
new, quaint styles so much in vogue. 
The most noticeable style features of 
the fall gown for older women are the 
prevalence of the straight, narrow effects 
in skirts and use of revers of various 
shapes and sizes with a wide frill of lace 
falling over the left revers. Skirts are 
raised at the waist-line, and do not 
measure more than two and one-half or 
three yards around. More width is al- 
lowed for older women, and fullness may 
be added by setting in pleated sections 
at the slashed seams about the lower 
edge. Sleeves are close-fitting and end, 


CHEVIOT OR CLOTH SUIT - 


usually, for dress occasions, about half- 
way between the elbow and’ the wrist. 
They are often finished with a ‘bell- 


COAT OF VELVET, CLOTH, OR SATIN 


shaped cuff of the material and a frill of 
soft lace attached to the under side of 
the cuff and falling down over the arm 
two or three inches, with a wide side frill 
of the same lace set in the front of the 
bodice and falling over the left side. 
The street suit opposite has a scant 
underskirt, and the front and back panels, 
with trimming of stitched bands, hang 
close together at the sides, making a com- 
plete overskirt. The underskirt may be 
of silk or light-weight cambrie faced with 
cloth. The coat trimming is a combina- 
tion of moiré and velvet or wide woven 


BLACK SATIN DRESS WITH LACE 


braid. These broad silk braids are a very 
pretty and appropriate trimming for ma- 
ture and elderly women’s coats and gowns. 


HEN is a “sweater 
a “sweater”? When :: 


S(arinette, 


he Aristocrat of Knitted Coats 
Then, it’s a coat of caste 
radiates: intense individu 
and the refinement of gent| 
“MARINETTE” Knitted Coats 
those who spurn the common. Kn 
shape of pure worsted—elastic 
finished throughout— everlastingl, 
keeping. Necks, shoulders and | 
holes are reinforced. 


Four hundred separate styles for men, w 
and children retailing from $3. to $1 
ater shops. Silk Coats, $20. to $75. 

a postcard for the name of a dealer nez 
and for our charming book E. 


Marinette Knitting Mills, 
MARINETTE, Wis. 
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ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL 


one of the most famous works of modern 
art, is shown in full in our Illustr: ated 
Catalogue: new edition, near) y400 cuts, 
—practically a handbook of American «rt,— 
sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). (ver 
a thousand subjects to choose from in A — 


can art. Reproduced exclusively i 


GapteyPrints 


These Prints rank with art museums in their 
influence for good taste in pictures. A!)bey 
himself said he “could not wish better.” 
Fifty cents to $50.00. May we serv: 
either by mail on approval, or through your 
art store? Cost of Catalogue deducted fro 
purchase of the Prints. 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, chur 
etc. Family Portraits done on | 

order from daguerreotypes, tintypes, | 
graphs, ivory, etc. 


Copyright by E.A. Abbey; Copley Prints Copy 


CURTIS & CAMERON 2°." > ROSTON 




















MENNEN’S| 


Borated Talcum 


For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritation: 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 











Newark, N. J. ies 








FRENCH 
LACES 


Samples & Photes 


Rad 


Make in privacy of home, Gor 
AMERICAN LACE CO., Importers, Dept. 5. D 
Oldest and Largest Mail Lace House: 


KILL THE HAIR ROO 


to it the hair from by 
Samenmucraic” Roan Bee ey 
PD. J. MAHLER, 490-D Mabler Park, Providence, 


catur, os. 




















OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are odorless 
when purchased and odorless when worn, 


REMEMBER 
The renson for this is that they are made froma 
tropical gum, and contain absolutely no rubber. 
They «rc light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 
absolut-'y moisture proof and washable. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
ud stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
“ Dress Shield Brieflet ” sent free. 





INFANTS’ PANTS 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 
‘lo be worn over the diaper. Made of 
ap Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely waterproof and 
odorless, white, soft and easily 
cleansed. Vith or without lace 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. 


ap BIBS 


are made of the same sheeting and have 
afl the xood qualities of Pants. Prices 15 to 50c. 


At your dealer's 


The ol" ‘9 Manufacturing Co., musdinewe, a 





Albrecht Furs 


When you buy furs, buy Albrecht Furs, made 
in Saint Paul, the great fur city of America, out of 
skins purchased by us direct from Northwestern 
trapper Style, fit and quality guaranteed, or 
money reiunded, 





Example: —Model 129 and 
Pillow Maff, as illustrat- 
ed, Black Manitebu Wolf, 


Exprcan prepata; ot $36 
1911-12 
CATALOG OF 
ALBRECHT 
FURS 


now ready. 

Gives valuable in- 

formation how to 

choose furs—their 

description and 

actual namein plain 

English, also their 

corresponding 

trade name and 

definite prices— 

color photographs 

from actual furs—interest- 
ing facts not procurable 

elsewhere. You'll want it 

to make an intelligent se- 
lection. Sent free. . Write 
for Catalog No. 16, NOW, 
Ask the best dealer in your town for ALBREOHT 
FURS. {fhe hasn't them write us direct—we will fill your 

order, ex ress prepaid, on receipt of price. 
RE ERENCES :—Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON Established 1855 


6th & Minnesota Sta, Station *G,” Saint Paul 











This label om every garment 


You never have wom 
“Porosknit” unless it 
had this label on it. 
Union Suits That Fit 
Union Suits 
For Men 
$1.00 
Two-Piece 
Suits 
For Men, 50c 
For Boys, 25c 
Per garment, 
CHALMERS 
KNITTING CO. 
N.Y. 





hold articles. Make 
FRANKLIN MEG. 





y. A 
.. Box A., PITMAN, N.]J. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS | 


P] : 





Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size 
full address, including street, city, and State, legibly written. In a 
tances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


See pattern advertisement. 
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GIRL’S SERGE SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattem No. 670. 
Sizes, 14, 16, and 18 year. Price, 25 cents. 


HE slip-on dress has won the favor 
of the busy woman. Whether she 
be one who must hurry off to an 
office in the morning, the school or college 


TUNIC EVENING GOWN No. 550. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 25 cents. 


girl who must be ready for chapel or class + 


on the minute, or the home woman who 


must be down-stairs on time to get penet: 


of pattern desired, corte — 
cases money must accompany order. Trt. 
For terms for the cutting of special auaens 


fast or preside at the table, she realizes 
the charm of a quickly adjusted costume. 

No. 551 is such a gown, and entirely 
suitable for the office, the class-room, or 
the club. It hooks on the left shoulder, 
and buttons down the side of the blouse. 
The waist-line is high at the back, the 
pointed tabs buttoning over at the front 
to hold in the fullness. The front is cut 
in one piece from neck to below the knees, 
with an underskirt set under. This need 
not continue to the waist—it is only 
stitched under the hem of the overskirt. 
The chemisette and undersleeves 
buttoned in under the scarf and cuffs. 
They are quickly adjusted, and may be 
left in place, unfastening only the hooks. 

The evening gown, No. 550, is a par- 
ticularly good model for this year. It is 
entirely conservative in line, and yet en- 
tirely up-to-date and smart. It is a 
pattern which may be used for afternoon 
frocks as well as for evening wear. 

The foundation of the frock is a plain 
fitted silk or satin slip. Over this two 
transparent materials of different design, 
color, or weave are worn. The whole 
closes at the back. The under tunic is 
cut an even length all around, while the 
upper one hangs below its edge in a long 
point. If used for a young girl the train 
and some of this long point should be 
sloped off, as a round length is most suit- 
able and much more comfortable for a 
dancing frock. 

The school-girl’s suit, No. 670, is per- 
fectly simple for home making. The 
skirt is the popular two-gore model with 
a seam on each hip. The top is cut a 
little higher than the normal waist-line, 
so that no belt need be worn. If preferred, 
this top may be cut off, however, and a 
leather belt be used. 

The coat is an entirely new one, with 
no dart except a little one running down 


may be 


SLIP-ON MORNING DRESS No. 551. 
Si di ann Price, 25 


from the shoulder seam. This is easily 
fitted, and the coat is held in a little at 
the sides and more at the back by the belt. 
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evillon 
Teres 
Urs 


FOUNDED 1723 








HE best mer- 


chants handle 
Revillon Furs; the 
best dressed women 
in Europe and 
America wear them. 
This label is the 
mark.by which you 
may know them. 











ORe villon Freres 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a sct 
of four little books with the following titles: 


Fur Trapping in the North 

The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 
Furs from Eartiest Times 


We send books postpaid and give you the 
name of the nearest © who sells 
Revillon Furs. Address Dept. D. 
REVILLON FRERES 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 
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It’s Baker’s 
and 


It’s Delicious 






























Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
beans, scientifically blended, it 
is of the finest quality, full 
strength and absolutely pure 
and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 lb., 1/2 lb. 


and | lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


































ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of 
the Fall and Winter Catalog 
will be sent you postpaid. 
Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 
Avaluable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 

We never seemable to print 
enoughtomeetallrequests, 
so write us TODAY: 


"Send Catalog No. 33." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


































BIACH 


(/ THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 


i) is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of 


# refinement prepare for the social requirements of 
the season and keep their complexions smooth;soft 
and velvety by using LABLACHE, the greatest 
of all beautifiers. It helps Nature to overcome the 


effect of Summer exposure. A tui- 
let necessity in every boudoir. 
Refuse substitutes. 

They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 

gists or by mail, Send 10 

cents for a sample box. 





FACE AND ARMS 


Permanently destroved, 
Mme. 


harm 

No electricity, po'son, 

pain. Protected by law. 

MME. JULIAN, 123 bth Ave, 
New Vork City 
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GOLF LUNCHEONS i 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 














OTHING could be 
more appropriate 
than a golf luncheon 
i during the golfing 


For a color 
scheme use blue and 
green combined with 
white to suggest field 
and sky and fleecy 
cloud. A simple and pleasing table ar- 
rangement is shown in the illustration. 
Suspended over the center of the table is 
a large golf-bag of blue corn flowers, with 
golf-sticks of like construction. The cen- 










1 
ye 






















of cream, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and one-half teaspoonful 
of white pepper. Parboil the 
celery in water for fifteen 
minutes; drain, and add the 
celery to the white stock. 
Cook until the celery is very 
soft. Rub it through a 
sieve. Scald the onion in the 
milk. Remove the onion and 
add the milk to the stock. 
Cream the flour and butter 
together, and add them also 
to the stock. Lastly add the 

cream, and sea- 














son with salt 














and pepper. 
Serve with 
breadsticks, 

Pigs in  blankets.—Drain 
large fresh oysters; season 
with salt and pepper, and 
wrap each in a thin slice of 
fat bacon, fastening it with a 
toothpick. Have a frying- 
pan very hot; drop the pigs 
into it, and cook until the 
bacon is crisp, taking care 
that they do not burn. Place 
each oyster on a small round 
of toasted brown bread, gar- 
nish with cress and lemon, 
and serve immediately. 

Lamb turnovers. — Rol} 
plain paste quite thin, and 
cut out in six inch squares. 














THE FIRST COURSE OF FRUIT 


terpiece is a putting-green with flag in the 
center, surrounded by bunkers. Mounds 
of golf balls finish the bunker edges, and 
small golf-bags, with sticks, fill the 
spaces between. The candle-holders are 
larger golf - bags, covered with brown, to 
harmonize with the scheme of the whole. 

All these are easily made at home or 
bought of the confectioner or _ favor- 
shop at small cost. Golf-ball boxes, 
filled with candies and tied with ribbons, 
serve as favors. The table-cover and nap- 
kins are of green linen, to further carry 
out the leading idea in the color scheme. 

The menu must always be largely a 
matter of individual selection, but the fol- 
lowing simple and attractive lunch may 
serve as a suggestion: 


Chilled fruits. 
Cream-of-celery soup. 
Breadsticks. 

Little pigs in blankets. 

Radishes. 

Lamb turnovers. 
Potato balls on lettuce. 
Asparagus tip croustades. 

Grape salad. 

Ices in forms. 

Fancy cakes. 
Coffee. 


Olives. 


Coupe dor. — Slice together three 
oranges, three bananas, and a small ripe 
pineapple. Sprinkle thickly with pow- 
dered sugar, and set aside to chill. Ar- 
range in sherbet glasses, and serve very 
cold. 

Cream-of-celery soup.—This requires 
two cups of white stock, two cups of celery 
cut into small pieces, two cups of hot 


In the center of each square 
drop a large spoonful of 
minced lamb, nicely seasoned 
and moistened with a little white sauce. 
Fold over the crust, press the edges to- 
gether, and bake. Serve hot with but- 
tered pease and white sauce. 


POTATO BALLS IN LETTUCE 


pieces. Canned asparagus tips ar 
with drawn butter sauce. 

Grape salad.—This dish requires about 
one-half pound Malaga’ grapes. one- 
fourth pound broken pecan meats, 01\e-halt 
as much finely cut celery as_ pecans, 
Halve the grapes and remove the svrds 

Grape salad dressing.—To the yolks of 
three eggs well beaten add three table. 
spoonfuls of vinegar or lemon juice and 
one teaspoonful of butter or oil. Mix to- 
gether one scant teaspoonful of mustard, 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and a dash 
of cayenne pepper. Beat this into tlie egg 
mixture a little at a time. Cook ina 
double boiler, stirring it constant!) until 
it thickens. Chill it, and just before 
serving add one-half pint of whipped 
cream, blending well before pouring over 
the salad. Instead of grapes you cin use 
peaches, grapefruit pulp, apple, or tan- 
gerine, leaving the other ingredients as 
they are here given. 


used, 




















THE TABLE SET FOR 


Potato balls—The mashed potato is 
made less moist than usual; fashioned 
into smooth balls; dipped into egg, cracker 
crumbs, and egg a second time; then fried 




















a light golden brown in 
deep fat. This dish will 
give a very festive ~ and 
golf - like touch to the 


luncheon if the potato balls 
are laid upon a bed of 
crisp lettuce leaves, and 
garnished with a few pease 
and breadsticks, as in the 
illustration. 

Asparagus tip croustades. 
—Cut bread into slices 
about an inch and _ three- 
quarters in thickness, and 
trim into squares or dia- 








LITTLE PIGS IN BLANKETS 


water, one small onion, three ‘tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, three tablespoonfuls of 








flour, one pint of milk, one-half pint 


brown. 





monds, Cut away the in- 
side, leaving cases one- 
third of an inch thick, and 
fry in deep, hot fat until crisp and 
While still hot, fill these cases 
with cooked asparagus tips cut into small 


A GOLF LUNCHEON 





s dish 
of a 
putting: 
ne for 
nds im 





A very effective way to serve t 
at a golf luncheon is in the fo 
box salad, suggestive of the 
green. Take four salted wafers, 
each side of your box. Dip the 
liquid gelatine to make them + 
gether in the form of a box, 
away in a cool place. When } 
serve, line the box with lettuce lea 
fill it with salad. Stand each | 
a large lettuce leaf. 

The ices may be white and gree! 
and should be molded into ap} 
forms, such as balls, bunkers, ¢ 
and putting-greens. 

The fancy cakes can be made i 
good sponge mixture, cut with 
sharp knife into rounds and squares, 
baked in molds that give the forms 
triangular prism and cylinder. The icine 
for the cake should be delicately tinted 
with green vegetable coloring. 

Crépe paper in. green for the P 
green center, and brown for the litt 
bag candle-holders, will be needed. 
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Yes, Mr. Grocer, you do pay more 
for Heinz products. You pay more to 
give your customers more quality for 
their money. 





do 
































\ Your customers ought to know this. If this were not such a huge indus- 
They will appreciate your standards asa__—try—if we did not save all zx-de/ween 
good grocer when they realize that in _ profits—if we did not operate our own 
selling the best brands you always have /farms—if we did not have canning and 
= to pay more and that your margin of fpeck/ing and preserving plants located 
profit is less. But the advance you pay right in the heart of the destricts where we 
does not begin to cover the advance in — grow—H einz quality would cost you from 
ibout 
i guality you give your customer when a //zrd to a fourth more, instead of only 


-half 


cam you sell any one of Heinz 57 Varieties. | the slight advance you now have to pay. 
ds, 
ks of 





used, 


yer It isn't possible to duplicate Heinz Explain this to the consumer when 
ri quality. The same goods could only you sell any of the Heinz 57 Varieties. 
ner come from an organization just like the 

on Heinz organization—from kitchens just You are entitled to receive crvedz¢ for 


aa like the Heinz kitchens, operated inthe — giving more value at the same price. 

Ped Heinz way. 

os For instance, when you sell a bottle 
- We are farmers and gardeners. We of Heinz Ketchup, call attention to the 
‘ raise our ow7 seed—we have our own ex- fact that you are selling pure ketchup; 
perimentstationswherewehavedeveloped ketchup that is made of fresh, ripe toma- 


our own types of vegetables and fruit. toes direct from the vine and bottled hot 


—instead of being made of cannery 


Therefore, you never find Heinz ¢as¢e . : 
iA waste, preserved with Benzoate of Soda. 


and the Heinz flavor except under a 


Heinz /ade/. When you suggest Heinz Baked 


We use no preservatives except those Beans, lay stress on the fact that they 
that Nature supplies; we need nochem- Te really oven baked. And don't for- 
icals; we use sound materials; we prepare $¢t to mention the quality of the pork in 
them in clean kitchens: our uniformed ¢Very can, or the rich, fruity tomato 





employes are clean, they work in the san- Sauce that gives such zest and individ- 
fight, under the most modern sanitary uality to the dish. 
conditions. 





So, take your customers into your 
Cheinicals are ov/y necessary for pre- _confidence—¢e// them that you could 
8 serving inferior materials. Good food, sell something else and make more 
L sound food, clean food, does not require © profit on the single sale but that you 
ye artificial preservatives. But, itcos¢tsmore prefer to pay a little more in order to 
i to give you clean, sound, naturally pre- give them more value, and thus deserve 
a served products. their larger patronage. 





” You should also call attention to Heinz Tomato Soup, Sweet Pickles, 
any Preserves, Jellies, Apple Butter, India Relish, etc., and especially to 
y Heinz Pure Vinegars. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 











chapping and roughness. 


often caused by outdoor life. 


of hair. 


Insist upon Hi 
no substitutes. 


paid by us if not obtainable. 


A. S. HINDS, 








summer, we find nothing so good as 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream to restore 
the skin to its natural clear and healthful condition.’”’ 


In the change to the cooler days of fall, when outdoor life attracts 
almost everyone, Hinds Cream will save all the annoyance of windburn, 


HINDS ‘itcona’”§ CREAM 


proves a great blessing to those troubled with hard, dry, rough skin. 
refreshing effect is felt immediately when used after exposure to wind or dust. 
It keeps even a delicate skin soft and smooth, and will prevent the skin troubles so 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a really wonderful complexion beautifier. 
It is guaranteed absolutely harmless, not greasy or sticky and will not cause a growth 
It enables the skin to retain a girlish freshness in spite of advancing years. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is unequaled for babies’ delicate skin, and will 
quickly relieve chafing and their many skin ailments. 

Men who shave are delighted to find that it stops the smart, prevents 
irritation or dry skin, and relieves cuts. 


Price 50c a bottle; sold seen pare by or mailed 
nds Honey and Almond 

A trial bottle sent free upon request. 
If you prefer a Cold Cream, you ought to try Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cold Cream. Sold everywhere, in tubes, 25c, or post- 
Sample tube free upon request. 


16 West Street,. 










“After a hot 






Its soothing, 


stpaid by us. 
ream. Accept 


Portland, Maine 








Hygiene for 
Mother and Child 


By FRANCIS H MacCARTHY, M.D. 


Attending Physician to the Out-Patient Department 
for Children, M h H pathic Hospital 





MANUAL 


including 


for mothers and 


nurses, hygiene for 


the prospective mother and practical 


directions for the care and feeding of 


children. Deals with questions which 


come to every woman during the 
time before the baby is born, and 
the care and feeding of infants and 
older children. All technical terms 


excluded. 


Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


KNOX! 


PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our recipe book, ‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People, illustrated i in colors, showing just how 
the dishes look, iving over 100 recipes for 
lesserts, Salads, 'ud- 
dings, Ices, Ice Cream, 
Candies, etc., will be sent 
you, FREE, for your gro- 
cer'sname. If he doesn't 
keep Knox Gelatine, send 
2c stamp for pint sample, 
or | 5c for 2-quart package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
375 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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WRIGHT'S 
SILVER CREANM 


used by over a million American women. Absolute- 
ly nothing equals it for making silver look brilliant 
and new. Always ready for use. 
One housewife writes: ‘* For fifteen 

I have used only Wright's Silver 

ream on my silverware which has 
been in my family four generations.” 

A perfect polish for silverware, 
metalware, cut glass, marble, porce- 
lain or enamel. 

Your dealer knows about “Wright’s Bia 
Siloer Cream”’— insist on getting the & 
genuine. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
90 Court St. Keene, N. H. 























le ple box, 
onderfu) cpr for live agents. = 
Collette Mfg.Co., Box 170, Amsterdam, N.Y, 
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THE COMPLEXION 


BY JANE CALHOUN 


- ROPE D0 
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UTO - INTOXICATION 
is a convenient med- 
ical term that we 
have recently ac- 

quired. It is anew and 
7 mysterious diagnosis 
of a_ collection of 
ailments formerly cat- 
alogued under the 
safe but commonplace heading of “a run- 
down condition.” That term never had a 
satisfactory scientific atmosphere about 
it. Nervous exhaustion was _ infinitely 
better; it sounded more serious, and 
“nerves” are always interesting to all 
except those who really have them. Even 
nervous prostration is becoming old- 
fashioned, so we welcome the new and 
mysterious “ auto-intoxication ” with open 
arms. What is it? Do those who really 
have it find any more superficial com- 
fort in its mame than those who have 
really known the horrors of nervous pros- 
tration? Moreover, is it not one of the 
many physical troubles of which we should 
feel ashamed rather than proud? 

Expressed scientifically, “ auto-intoxi- 
cation is a poisoning of the organism by 
the products of its own metabolism.” 
“Our bodies,” to quote Bouchard, “ are 
laboratories of poisons.” The poisons 
are created during the process of normal 
digestion, and exist in the tissues and 
fluids of the body at all times, but kind 
Providence has bestowed upon us not only 
organs that manufacture these poisons, 
but other organs that are busily engaged 
either in converting them into useful 
substances or in eliminating them from 
the body. Upon these “organs of pro- 
tection ” rests our well-being. If they act 
normally, if we do not give them too much 
to do, and wear them out in their noble 
efforts, all is well. If we abuse them and 
incapacitate any one of them, the whole 
delicate function is deranged; the poisons 
are not either converted or eliminated; 
we have an accumulation of poisonous 
material in the blood, and the whole 
system is disturbed more or less acutely. 

It is the special duty of the liver, 
spleen, ete., to transform poisonous sub- 
stances into useful substances or to filter 
and dispose of them. It is the special 
duty of the kidneys, lungs, skin, and in- 
testines to eliminate the remaining 
poisons. If, through abuse or neglect, we 
allow any one of these organs to get out 
of order, and stay out of order, we are 
not only doing it harm, but deranging 
the functions of the whole body. 

It will be noticed that the skin is a 
very important organ of elimination. 
We sometimes forget that poisons are 
issuing from its numberless small orifices 
at all times, day and night, provided we 
keep those orifices open—do not allow 
them to get clogged. This, then, is one 
of the organs we must keep in perfect 
working order or pay the penalty; in 
other words, we must bathe daily not 
only to keep the little pores open and free, 
but to remove the poisonous matter that 
has been eliminated ‘before it has an op- 
portunity to be reabsorbed and poison the 
skin. We must wear clothing that ab- 
sorbs perspiration rather than repels it, 
forcing it back into the pores from which 
it has come. We must not fill the pores 
of the face with powder, unless it is 
washed off afterward. It is the face that 
shows immediately, not only if its pores 
are clogged, but if the pores of the 
entire skin are not working freely and 
healthily. 

Few, if any, dissertations upon the 
care of the complexion fail to drop 
lightly either at the beginning or at the 
end of the discourse a remark to the effeet 
that it is well to consider the subject of 
the general health. It is, indeed, well, 
but seldom is sufficient stress laid upon 
that necessity. The warning has an “if 
convenient” note, that fails to convey 
the fundamental need of considering that 
first and local treatment for the complex- 
ion second. The skin of the face is a 
most delicate barometer of the general 
condition of all the functions of the 
body. If it is to be fresh, clear, whole- 








some, and beautiful, the blood must be 
clean and wholesome. There must be no 








poison in it, caused by the failure of 
some one of the protective organs to jo 
its duty. There must be no auto-into.i- 
cation, in other words. If there is, t\e 
skin will undoubtedly make a gallant 
effort to help its disabled compani i, 
whichever that may be, and throw off in 
abnormal amount of poison itself. ‘| \\e 
result will probably be a disagreea |e 
eruption, beneficial to the system in ‘ts 
results, but far from beautiful. 

The form of auto-intoxication usua !y 
responsible for eruptions and other aff c- 
tions of the skin is that known as “ »:s- 
tro-intestinal.” We are thus brouyiit 
promptly up against the only means of 
preventing it, care in eating. It is \i- 
tally important that we should not -:t 
an impossible task for those organs t)\:t 
are laboring so hard to protect us. In ‘ie 
first place we must ‘not give them {0 
much to do; we must limit our diet to 
a reasonable amount of food. Most of us 
eat too much, and for a surprising length 
of time our digestive organs take care of 
it without a sign of trouble. When they 
fail to do all their work, the delicate «r- 
rangement of individual functions fails 
to dovetail, and we have auto-intoxica- 
tion, and, very probably, the telltale vi- 
dences of it in our skin. 

Secondly, it is only fair to consider, 
before the fatal day comes when me must, 
the kinds of food we give them to strig- 
gle with. We know that we are making 
unreasonable demands upon them wien 
we indulge in rich sauces, highly seasoned 
foods, pastry, and heavy sweets. (ir 
complexions tell the story after a season 
of indulgence. Doctors are now makiig 
a careful and scientific study of tlie 
medicinal uses of foods both in disease 
and health, the chemical elements to |e 
found in the different foods and tie 
chemical requirements of the body. ‘Ile 
trend,of science is undoubtedly away from 
medicine toward normal living, and nor- 
mal eating is a very essential part of 
normal living. Since we take into our 
bodies voluntarily all that goes to make 
them, for good or for ill, why should we 
not, if we are sensible human beinys, 
take in the right things? It is distinct!) 
the duty of science combined with our 
own individual experience to discover 
just what the right things are, foods. in 
other words, that the body requires tor 
rebuilding the tissues, creating enerzy. 
ete., while at the same time they give tlie 
stomach and protective organs a nor! 
amount of work to do. 

While it is impossible to go into deiail 
concerning the discoveries made, it is })\+- 
sible to give a few general ideas alwut 
classes of food. It is, of course, gener: !!\ 
conceded that a variety of food is |-t. 
so that the body will get the correct | 
portion of all the food elements. The 
ing of meat has been both denow “( 
utterly and approved highly, but ‘ie 
sane conclusion reached by the majo''') 
seems~to be that a normal quantity 's 
not only wise but essential. While \ 
tables contain the same necessary 
tein element, it is only in a very s)"!! 
proportion, so that one is obliged to «a 
a much larger amount. While meat °° 
considerable waste and requires 
work on the part of the protective 
gans, vegetables are bulky and made ||) 
largely of cellulose which is indigest 
This cellulose, however, is of great vi ''* 
in facilitating the work of the intest!). 
and that is very important when on '- 
seeking to avoid auto-intoxication. \ 
tables also contain salts that are \\'' 
valuable. Their one danger lies in ‘!* 
indigestible cellulose and the danger °! 
dilating the stomach with their bulk 

Fruits, especially uncooked fruits. 
tain acids that are extremely irrita(:s 
to the stomach, while only a few of the. 
such. as bananas, figs, grapes, dates, “'\- 
contain any nourishment. They, |: 
have the inestimable virtue, however. °' 
facilitating the work of the intestin’ 
and when cooked are not as irritatine '° 
the stomach. Water gives invaluable \~ 
sistance in helping to flush out the ent!’ 
system and wash away the poisons. We 
ean hardly drink too much, Most peop!* 
take far too little. 
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McCutcheon’s 


Linen Catalogue 
Free On Request 





E have been specialists in Housekeeping 
Linens, Handkerchiefs and Linen goods of 
all kinds for more than half a century. 


Our assortments are so comprehensive that the 
phrase—“A nything worth having in Linen can be 
had at McCutcheon’s” has become proverbial. 


We believe in the old-fashioned standards of in- 
tegrity and trustworthiness combined with thoroughly 
up-to-date merchandise. 


‘Our new catalogue is a convenient handbook 
of what “The Linen Store’ has to offer. 


It illustrates a large variety of the newest designs and styles 
in the various lines of goods which we carry. Write 


for a copy of catalogue No. 17 to 


¢ lrade sta 








Popular Hand-Knit Aviation Cap 
and THE HOUSEWIFE for Fifteen Months for $1.00 


We show in the acccmpanying illustration the 
very popular Shaker Hand-Knit Ladies’ Aviation 
Cap, made of specially selected Germantown yarn. 
This fine hand-knit cap must not be cunfounded 
with the cheap machine-knit caps. It has an air 
of quality and value which it is impossible to im- 
part to machine-made goods. We are able to 
offer this cap on these remarkably liberal terms 
only because we anticipated our demands and 
placed a large order with the manufacturers during 
the extraordinarily dull Summer montis. It is 
useful for Skating, Automobiling or any Outdoor 
Exercise. _ It is easily worn, on account of its elas- 
ticity, is light in weight ‘and very warm and 
comfortable. It comes in White, trimmed with 
Light Blue or Red, in only one size. 

THE HOUSEWIFE is the kind of magazine every woman who 
has the best interests and development of her home at heart appre- 
ciates and enjoys. Every number is replete with the human- 
interest side of household a affairs. Artistically illustrated, interest- 
ing and entertaining short stories. The easiest and 


a can Sn ud The Bronx as a Trade Center 


In order to Senate THE HOUSEWIFE toa 
ony we will send this fine 

The Bronx, if it were separate from the other boroughs of New 
York City, would be the ninth largest city in the United States in 
point of population. 

The Bronx, during the past decade, gained 114% in population 
—more than any other large city in the country. 

The Bronx has a bigger population than any of the following 
states: Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Vermont and Wyoming-—and has more people in it than 
several of the foregoing states combined. 

The Bronx is the third greatest building community in the 
United States—Manhattan being first and Chicago second. 

The Surface Cars of the Bronx cover’ that borough like a fine 
net—and we control the advertising space in those Surface Cars. 


Some of the largest and shrewdest advertisers in the country 


Offer not good after Nov. 25th. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded 
Remit by P.O. Money Order, Registered Letter or Stamps 


THE HOUSEWIFE 54 Duane Street New York City 


oD Corn Pain Ended 
In a Jiffy 








L 














Just cover the corn with a little Blue-ja pare. It is 
done in a second. The pain ends jnstantly. en that little 
drop of B & B wax begins to loosen the corn. In two days it 
comes out. 

Not a bit of soreness—not the least inconvenience. You 
simply fo the corn. It sounds too good to be true. 
Yet five million corns every year are removed in this simple, 
harmless way. 

Corns are utterly needless. To suffer from them is folly. 

pare them and nurse them is transitive. Remove them 
wit B Blue-jay. Do it now. 

Seema eaesh Seek SO Bae. | It loosens the corn, 

B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-j jay Corn Plasters == 
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use the Surface Cars of the Bronx—not to mention a host of 
progressive retailers in that borough. The cost is very little. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the advertising 
space in the 


Surface Cars of Manhattan and Bronx 
and Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 


















Old Dutch 
Cieansel 
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clan and | 
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Porcelain stains of 
long-standing, not to 
be removed by or- 
dinary cleansers, 
yield immediately to 
Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Keeps the nickel fix- 
tures clean and bright 
at the same time. 


Sprinkle Cleanser over 
the surfacetobecleaned. 
Rub with wet brush or 
coarse cloth. Rinsewith 
fresh, warm water. 


Many other uses 
and full di- 
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The Bauverein 

HEN we established 
the Neighborhood 
Club, which meets 
-\ Thursday afternoons, 
and to which every 
housemother within 
a radius of a few 
blocks (irrespective of 
so-called social dis- 
tinctions) is invited to bring her sewing, 
we thought we ‘had done all we could for 
the mothers in our section, but a turn the 
conversation. took at one meeting later 
developed into “The Bauverein.” 

Mothers in our circumstances rarely 
feel justified in taking $25 at one clip 
from the household money for our own 
pleasure, yet we could save 50 cents each 
week, and so we organized our little 
saving scheme for a yearly vacation. A 
trustee was appointed and the rule was 
made at the outset that the failure to 
pay one week’s instalment would result in 
the return of the money previously paid 
in by the delinquent, and her withdrawal 
from the fund. This for the reason that 
the trustee, a busy mother herself, could 
not bother with accounts. For quite a 
while the name “ Bauverein” was a ca- 
balistie term among the initiate, there 
being no German scholar in our midst; 
but, of course, the meaning of the word has 
eventually become well known. 

There is only one other rule—that no 
mother can have her money unless she is 
actually going away, for to withdraw her 
savings for a household need would de- 
feat the very purpose for which the 
Bauverein was formed. At the end of the 
year the trustee is given the interest money 
for her trouble, and, on the whole, the 
Bauverein is the happiest inspiration that 
ever struck our quiet neighborhood. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. M. P. 





Souvenirs Worth While 

No one regrets the passing of the famil- 
iar souvenir spoon with “ points of in- 
terest ” in repoussé, such spoons being out. 
of the question from an artistic or utili- 
tarian standpoint. Here is a plan for col- 
lecting spoons that may interest those who 
have sufficient sentiment to like souvenirs, 
but want a different sort from the clutter 
that usually goes by that name. 

Whenever I visit another city, I buy a 
plain silver teaspoon of a weight that I 
have decided comes within my means. On 
the back of the handle I have the name of 
the city and the date engraved, and when I 
complete the dozen I shall begin to col- 
lect tablespoons to match. Just think 
what a treasured collection this will be. 

Wasuineton, D. C. A.B. 


The Farmer's Wife 

Tue farmer’s wife is a drudge because 
she allows herself to be so. 

She accepts and follows in the wake of 
the mother and grandmother, doing her- 
self what the children and men folk 
should do—the care of the chickens, pigs, 
milk, butter, often milking the cows, be- 
sides cooking, washing, sewing, and gen- 
eral housework, care of and raising of 
son and daughter to follow in their 
mother’s and father’s footsteps. 

She is up.at four to five o’clock in the 
morning, with breakfast ready at five or 
six for a family of five to ten; her supper 
hour is half-past six to seven. No wonder 
she looks old and tired long before her 
time. Her. husband has all the new im- 
provements to save and lessen his work. 
Why not she? There is the bread-mixer, 
cake - maker, dish- washer, dish - drainer, 
wringer, washing-machine for clothes, mop- 
wringer, steam and fireless cooker, carpet- 
sweeper, hot and cold water in the house; 
and other things too numerous to mention 
to aid the housewife. Many times the 
problem for money to get all these things 
is a hard thing. 

It is hard to get what clothes she really 
needs, let alone the helpful things one 
woman told me about. A farmer’s wife in 
many instances is a walking piece of ma- 
chinery. Could the farmer hire what his 
wife does? No! a thousand times no! 
Oftentimes the only money for clothes for 
herself and family is the proceeds from 





butter and eggs. Her husband spends 
more for tobacco and friendly drinks than 
he allows his wife for the actual clothing 
she has to cover herself with, although 
she is equal partner with him. A man in 
town on seventy-five to a hundred dollars 
a month lives equally as well, furnishes 
his wife with more clothes for herself, 
and the children also help in many ways. 
Very few farmers’ wives take any good 
progressive woman’s reading-matter, 
Where would the country stand to-day 
if it was not for the farmer’s wife? She 
raises more sons and daughters, and does 
more for the welfare of humanity than 
her city sister does. So let her raise her- 
self out of the old rut, be master of her- 
self, her house, her home, demand her 
rights as a woman and be treated as such. 
Then, and not till then, will the farmer’s 
wife be treated with respect by her hus- 
band and mankind in general. X. Y. Z. 
VINTON, CALIFORNIA, 


Apren and Undersleeves Like Work-dress 

WHEN making a work-dress of gingham, 
percale, or calico, I make an apron to 
match. It looks like a part of the dress, 
and is much neater than one of a differ- 
ent color. Should the dress be made 
with short sleeves, I make a pair of un- 
dersleeves to fasten under the cuff with 
small hooks and eyes. When the morning’s 
work is done, these can be fastened in 
place, the apron removed, and I am ready 
for sewing, marketing, or entertaining 
morning callers. L. A B. 

CuIcaco, ILLINOIS. 


» Handles on Mattresses 
MatTTREsses are not only heavy but 
unwieldly things to handle. The latter 
difficulty may be greatly lessened if you 
will sew strips of ticking or other strong 
goods securely on each side of the mat- 
tress about a foot and a half from each 
end. Fasten the strips at each end, and 
you can then slip your hands into them 
easily instead of having to grasp the 
edge clumsily. M. D. M. 
Mount CARROLL, ILLINOIS, 


Caring for a Fem 

My Boston fern is the- admiration of 
every one, and the reason I give for its 
vigorous growth is that I allow the top 
soil to become dry before the fern is 
watered; then I prepare tepid water and 
shake soap in it just until the water is 
cloudy, watering the fern generously with 
this. Then, once a month, after the usual 
watering, I pour boiling water in the 
saucer of the fern pot. This ‘treatment 
has developed a beautiful plant. 

M. R. D. 
East GREENWICH, RHopp ISLAND. 


A Charming Vacation Hobby 

For mothers still believing in a “ per- 
sonally - conducted” nursery scheme, the 
taking of leaf photographs with their 
little ones is herewith cordially recom- 
mended.as a simple, inexpensive, and alto- 
gether delightful, vacation pastime. 

A photo-printing frame fitted with a 
clear piece of glass and a tin of ferro- 
prussiate paper are the only needfuls be- 
sides the leaves ‘themselves, which should 
be picked young, fresh, and perfectly dew- 
dry. Lay the one under treatment face 
down between blue-print paper and glass, 
fasten securely and expose to the sunlight 
for an hour or more; laurel, ivy, bay, and 
sumac leaves take longer than beech, lin- 
den, or maple. When they begin to look 
seorchy, take them out, wash well in sev- 
eral waters, and dry on white blotting- 
paper. After being shown “how” a few 
times, any eight-year old will be able to 
make very satisfactory leaf-photos. 

Solio-paper, similarly treated, gives ex- 
cellent results, but, requiring toning and 
fixing, is more expensive and far more 
messy in treatment. When neatly mounted 
and inscribed with the “what,” when,” 
and “whence,” a lot of leaf-photos—either 
blue-print or solio—make very pretty 
souvenirs or gifts; while in the making, 
such a collection helps mother and chil- 
dren to a close acquaintance with the 
beauties of field and meadow. K.H. 
BRooKLYN, New York. 
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tells all abou: 


THE NEW 
WAY TO COOK 


You no ay 4 have to go 
on day after day cooking and 
serving in the some old way, 

Give a casserole dinner jn 
Guernsey Earthenware. 

Say for instance: Soup 
cooked and served in petice 
marmites: then a steak |} 
Casserole with potatoes A 
Gratin; and end with a cus- 
tard cooked and serv 
those dainty Guernsey cr 
tard cups—and coffee serv 
piping hot from a Guerns: 
Coffee Pot. 

‘This is but one of hundre 
of pleasing little dinners th: 
will be different—distinetiy.. 

Guernsey Earthenware 

f is inexpensive—and 
many ways it can be used 
appetizingly and attractiv« 
utilize the “left-overs” 
appeal instantly to eve 
house- wife, 

send three two- cet 
stamps for our booklet, 
“Cooking and Serving 
Guernsey Earthenware,” \ 
the name of the nearest Gue 
sey dealer. 

Learn now about this : 
way to cook. 

THE GUERNSEY 
ARTHENWARE ( 
24 East End Street 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Look for the round 
trademark on every 
Diece. 
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AS SMOOTH TO THE SILVER 


as baby’s skin—as sure in itswork asastrong | 
man’s arm—makes the oldest Silver glow like 
the memory of childhood days. 


ELECTR 


Silver Polish 
S| 


0 
LICON 


Cleans and polishes anything :—Gold, Silver, 
Plated Ware, Aluminum, Britannia, Nickel, 
Brass, Copper, Tin, Steel, Glass, China, Porce- 
lain, etc. Labor the least. Luster the greatest. 
The standard of merit for nearly half a cen- 
tury. NO OTHER LIKE IT! Guaranteed 
harmiess. Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE | 

Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 

The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers & Druggists Everywhere. | 
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‘actual 90-day tree test that the Simple~ 
@ necessity in your home. Heats by g* 
— or electricity and turns by hand, belt « 
r er. 
Catal “Troning Hints” booklet free on ' 
Sins today and ask for Free Trial Offer. 


est. 
IRONING MACHINE CO. 
Ee Fs E. Lake St. Chicago, !!!. 


Parcels Post Merchandise Co. 
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[Our girl readers are invited to fill 
Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. 


ae a aes 





this department month. 


Each con- 


every 


tribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special interest 
or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other 


girls. 


Unavailable contributions will be returned if a stamped envelope is 


enclosed. Address, Girls’ Dept., Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, N. Y.] 


Fresh Lace Yokes 

USE washable chemi- 
settes with all my 
waists and gowns, con- 
sequently it is always 
y possible to keep fresh 
¥ and clean about the 
neck. In_ the first 
place, I cut a yoke 
pattern of stiff brown 
paper; on this I sew my lace, and I al- 
way- take care that this is lace which 
will wash and wear well, such as strong 
Valenciennes, Cluny, or insertion. 

“ \ll is grist that comes to my mill,” 
and | combine all sorts of short pieces 
and medallions, provided that they har- 
monize. Sometimes I stitch the strips 
together with the bias lawn folds which 
come by the piece. After the lace is 
stitc:ed on the paper and the latter torn 
away. I add straight strips for the collar, 
and bone this. Then pieces of strong 
musiin are stitched at bottom of front 
and back to finish them. The secret of 
chemisette wearing is to keep it in place. 

To do this buy about one and one-half 
yards of three-quarter-inch white cotton 
elastic. Pin one length of this about the 
waist, cut the rest into four strips, sew- 
ing these at intervals to the top of the 
waist-length. Then attach these four 
ends to the bottom of the chemisette by 
small safety-pins. These can be detached 
when the lace top is washed. By selecting 
laces which do not have to be ironed, 
these chemisettes are invaluable for trav- 
eling, as one can be fresh each morning. 

ConcorD, MASSACHUSETTS. G. 





The Vocabulary Stunt 

A pear old college professor of ours was 
always deploring the limited vocabulary 
of the average young person, so we girls 
devised the “vocabulary stunt” to in- 
crease our stock in trade of words. The 
leader started with a key sentence such 
as “Nan Jones the freshman is aggres- 
sive.” “Nan Jones the freshman is aris- 
tocratic,’ proclaimed the second. When 
we had endowed Nan with a quality begin- 
ning with “a,” we started on the b’s. 

“Nan Jones the freshman ” was declared 
benevolent, broken - hearted, business - like, 
and boastful. On the third round the con- 
tradictory facts were established, that she 
was crafty, conscientious, courageous, cow- 
ardly, and cheerful. Each player failing 
to contribute an adjective received zero. 

When the alphabet was exhausted, the 
most deficient student made fudge or 
panuche for the other players. As this 
tule was always strictly enforced, there 
was always great competition to avoid 
being “ low man.” M. D 

CLinron, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue greatest aid to economical gift- 

makine which I know is dish-toweling. 
It may be the best grade of bleached tow- 
cling retailing at from fifteen to eighteen 
cents a yard or it may be the hand- 
woven Russian crash found at the same 
counter at fifteen cents. In embroidery 
stores the same linens cost three or four 
times as much, while nothing is gained 
for the finished effect. 
_ For embroidering I use colored cottons 
™ conventional patterns as well as Bei- 
dermaicr, appliqué, and stenciling. Per- 
fectly beautiful table runners, pillows, 
centerpieces, and bags can be evolved at 
* cost of from fifteen to fifty cents. A 
charming luncheon set is made from sev- 
‘nty-five cents’ worth of linen and cotton. 
- Hemstitch the different size doilies and 
‘mbroider a Beidermaier rose in each 
corner and you have a gift to delight any 
bride. E. C. D. 

Newsury, Vermont. 





things to do, and usually that was neg- 
lected, causing my mother much dismay. 

One day I received a lesson I never for- 
got. We had unexpected company, and 
in the course of the afternoon the chil- 
dren had occasion to rush up-stairs for 
something, and mother and our guests 
(who were considered really important 
personages at that) sauntered up after, 
and then, like a flash, a picture of my 
room came before me. I knew about how 
my clothes were scattered, and hair and 
pins strewn on the dresser, ete. Every- 
thing was topsy-turvy and even dusty. 

I was frantic. I could only wait in 
dumb despair (while I prepared after- 
noon tea) and wonder what mother would 
say. I know she apologized to our guests, 
and told them it was my great weakness, 
but to me her eyes said plainly, “ Oh, how 
could you!” But she seemed to read my 
heart and the remorse there, and some- 
times I wonder if she didn’t really want 
it to be that way, the only way maybe to 
make me thoroughly see my careless habit. 
If now I am inclined to neglect details 
in neatness I think, “ What if unexpected 
company should arrive!” G. E. L. 

Dutt, MINNESOTA. 


Two Girls’ Thrift 

So many girls find it difficult to man- 
age their money that I am going to tell 
how my father taught us to expend ours. 

We are two sisters and when we first 
started we earned $10 a week each, lived 
near our work, spent no money for car- 
fare, and had a good hot lunch every day 
at our own home. 

Mother did all sewing, so we have been 
better off than most working girls judging 
from the items: 


i | eee $6 
Li Oe are 1 
oo Serre ore 2 
ET eer re ee 1 


Father made us bank $1 a week each 
for vacation or reserve fund. - 

At the end of the year we had in bank 
$65, and saved besides 25 cents a week 
from our pocket money. Each year we 
draw $45 for vacation, leaving $20 in 
bank, which now, after five years, is 
$100. So by saving we have had a fine 
vacation each year and a balance saved. 

As a small return to mother for sewing, 
ete., we helped her on this three evenings 
every week, and can now make many 
things for ourselves. 

Another rule father laid down was to 
buy our new clothes every six months. 
With $26 ready money it is wonderful 
what values you can get by watching the 
sales and buying at the end of the sea- 
son. ; A. M. 

New York. 


Saving Silk Stockings 

Now that silk stockings are so in 
vogue, I want to give the readers of this 
exchange some hints as to keeping them 
in order. 

First, buy them large, maybe a full 
size larger than you may wear in a cot- 
ton or lisle stocking; next, darn loosely 
the heel and toe and places for garter 
eatches—all before wearing the stockings. 
This prevents holes from appearing in 
heel and toe and the knee from having 
“‘ runners.” 

Rinse out in cold water after each wear- 
ing, and the stockings will last two or 
three times longer than when these pre- 
cautions are not taken. L. 8. W. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


Snap-shot Paper 

In purchasing prepared paper upon 
which to print snap-shots taken by a small 
camera, the expense was cut in half by 
buying sheets intended for a camera pro- 
ducing a picture twice the size. These 
sheets were the same price, and the larger, 
when cut in two, gave two dozen pieces 
the right size, instead of one dozen. 
Canton, New York, L. M. 
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/ 92 Toilet Tourist Case 


toilet luxuries 


products. 





ONTAINS miniature packages of five of the Vantine 
Sandalwood Extract, Kutch Sandalwood 
Talcum, Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Powder, Wistaria Toilet Water. 
Sent for roc in order to get you to try the superior Vantine 
But one to an address, 


ORNDALWOOD 


Sent for 10 Cents 


Regularly sells for 25c. 





One of the most fascinating, captivating odors ever pro- 


duced. 
for ages. 


Its spicy, pungent perfume has been a favorite 
Extract, soc and $1.00; Toilet Water, 75c and: 


$1.00; Sachet, 25c and 50c; Soap, 10c; Kutch Talcum, 20c. 


For sale by best stores. 


Look for the word ‘\JaxQhee ” 


on box and 


label when buying. 





Geisha . Di ing, . 50c 

Geisha Nail Stone, . , . toile 
Geisha Face Pow: » 50c ostet. 
India Tooth Powder, . 2c 

Wisteria Extract, . . . $1.00 

Wistaria Toilet Water, . . $1.00 

Wistaria Sachet, . T5e 

Lotus Flower Extract, 50 











(Exact Size) 


If your dealer won’t supply you, don't 
go without these real 
Send to us. 


VANTINE’S 
12 East 18th St., 


delights of the 


New York 
Established 1854 
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The Most Complete Showing of 
Feather Fashions Ever Made 


OUR catalog, ‘‘Fashions in Feathers,”’ 
shows the new prime uncurled 
plumes; the latest styles in French and 


Ost .* } 
Feathers are 
in Vogue 


This will be the 
greatest season 
ever known for os- 
trich feathers. The 
conspicuous use of 
them inevery form 
in London during 
the Kinc's corona- 
tion has increased 
their vogue in 
every country. No 
other hattrimming 
will be used half as 
much as original 
groupings of feath- 
ers. Before select- 
ing yours, you 
should see the lat- 
estLondondesigns 
originated by the 
London Feather 


willow plumes; gorgeous birds of Paradise; 
pompons; ostrich and marabou edgings; 
and the most fashionable ideas in muffs, 


boas and fans. 


Articles in it range from $2 to $50. What- 
ever amount you wish to spend, you can secure 
the greatest value by selecting from this book. 
Write for it today. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion and prepay expressage on cash orders. 


Distributors of London Feathers 


You can secure London Plumes at London 
prices from our American distributors through- 
out the country. These stores sell Eoolie 
Plumes at the catalog prices, saving their cus- 
tomers the regular four profits which are usu- 
ally added to other plumes. A London label 
and sealed price tag is sewed to every genuine 
London Plume. Be sure you see it. 
Write for our catalog—address Dept. J. 


London Feather Company 
American Offices: New York Chicago Newark 
London Feather Bidg., 21 West 34th St., New York City 

Store, 37 South State Street 
American Distributors: 
wag = ta Co., The Elder & Johnson Co., 


more. Dayton, O. 
The }. L. Hudson Co., The Thompso2-Hudson Co., 
Toledo. 
Reiss Mercantile Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
\ ‘o., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Strauss & Sons Co., M. Rich and Bros. Co., 
Louisville. Atlanta, Ga. 


Please mail a copy 
of Fashions in Feathers to 
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estinghouse Quality in any Electric 
Household Device is Worth More | 


You are going to start the use of electric devices 
in your home this fall. You are going to realize 


what you have known for some time. That 
housework is getting to be an easier 
proposition each year. 


That is, for some women. Those 
who are keen to take advantage of : 
sichoe fing thems Pe” MEPS UM ned tat 

iron. No fill or Beaks cheat && son. Puts the 

Those women cut down the working best where you want it and keeps it there. Lasts 
hours of each day for themselves and their 


help just as men are doing. They have 
time to devote to personal culture. They 
find their servant problem easier to solve. 


It is of the utmost importance that you start 
with the right devices. ‘ connection 

Some women never buy cheap things. They Trey oo ct ee 
know how short a time such articles last. In electric 
devices it is better not to buy at all than to buy 
anything less than the best. 

You cannot get Westinghouse quality in any 
cheap electric device. 

The Westinghouse Electric devices are known 
in households from coast to coast. They are 
practical. Have been tried out under all con- 
ditions in everyday use. 

They are high grade. Indeed, that is what the 
Westinghouse name stands for on all kinds of 
electrical apparatus. 

You can’t go wrong if you ask for Westinghouse 
Electric goods and insist upon having them. All 
electrical dealers of the first class and most lighting 
companies can supply you. 

For those women who would like to know 
more of the details of our household devices, 
we have some interesting booklets. They are 
free at your request. Address “Westinghouse {* 


Publicity Dept. H, East Pittsburg.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Pe Co. 
PITTSBURG 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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Finest Fish I Ever Saw’”’ 


That is what every one says of our 


NABOB BRAND 


of Absolutely Boneless Georges 


CODFISH 


‘The fish from which this is made are 
caught on those Banks where the best 4 
and thickest codfish are found. It is the 
finest selection of the catch, cut into thick, 
white, flaky pieces, all bones removed. 
y The fish is carefully packed in an improved 

hinge-cover box lined with wax paper. 


You can not get fish of a quality like this 
anywhere except from us. 


A trial 4-Ib. box, $7.00 (5-Ib. box $1.20; 10-Ib. box, $2.35) delivered 
anywhere in the immediate confines of the United States and at 
residences where express companies make such deliveries. 

Send for price-list of Mackerel, Halibut, Lobster, Sardines 

and all sorts of salt-water products of the highest quality. 


CONSUMERS FISH COMPANY, 64 Commercial St., Gloucester, Mass. 


‘It’s the 












Food with 
the Occan 
Taste 


From 
Ocean to 
Consumer 














Lessons in Cooking 
ea ea 


Preparation of Meals 


Beginners become expert, experts get latest 
methods and ideas from our new home - study 
course, ied Lessons, illustrated; 12 
Parts, each containing a week’s menu suitable 
for one month in the year, with detail 
and full directions for preparing and serving pe 
meal as a whole. 

Economy, Balanced Diet, Nutritive 
Value, Menus for all Special Occasions, Helpful 
Suggestions, Special Articles. 

Till Oct, 31 — Introductory half tuition, 
50c a month for a year, or in full, $5.00 aon. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. Send 50c in 
stamps for first 21 Lessons. Sample pages Pree. 


American School of Home Economics 
509 West 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. a 


a unsightly, , telling marke of time are 
The s 


unneces- 

| the face 

shapely and = beauty greatly increased by 
tly applications of the p... a 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


Discovered by two women. Simple—certain—safe. Con- 

tain no chem leave no marks. A real toilet necessity. 

500 and $1 boxes at drug and department stores or by mail. 

Send 25 for liberal sample, 

FROW NERS — Another form of wrinkle eradicator, 

Removes and mts lines Between the eyebrows, Large 
25c. Send for free book. 


box, $1; smaller boxes 50c and 
2.87.00, (wo Women 1798 E. beth St, Cleveland, 0, 
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Wednesday, September 20 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 4 
Broiled oysters-; fried celery; apple sauce; 
cookies ; tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; beefsteak; wax beans; sauté 
carrots; lettuce salad. Orange pie. 
Thursday, September 21 
BREAKFAST 
codfish balls ; 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; parsnip fritters; stewed pears ; 
raisin cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; rice croquettes; 
okra salad. Peach shortcake. 
Friday, September 22 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs ; 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with green peppers and “tomatoes ; 
_ Stewed figs; — tea. 


boiled halibut ; sauté potatoes ; 
veets. Plum puddin ng. 
p aR September 23 
BREAKFAST 


Peaches ; Grabam muffins; 


Cereal ; rolls; coffee. 


corn ; 


coffee. 


Bananas ; toast ; 


Bean os, 


Cereal; creamed halibut; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice chauffée; fried tomatoes; sliced peach- 


es; cookies ; tea. 
DINNER 
Celery soup; veal cutlet ; 
spinach; lettuce salad. 
mange. 
Sunday, September 24 
BREAKFAST 
kidney omelette ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
crown roast of lamb; mashed po- 
string-beans. Coffee ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Oyster croquettes; biscuits; tomato 
almond soufflé; cake; chocolate. 
Monday, September 25 
BREAKFAST 
fried eggs ; 
LUNCHEON 
currant jelly; apple sauce; 
gerbread ; tea. 
DINNER 
corned beef ; 


potatoes au gratin ; 
Chocolate blanc- 


Grapes ; English muffins; 


Corn soup; 
tatoes ; 


salad ; 


Cantaloupes ; rolls; coffee. 


Cold lamb; gin- 


Onion soup ; cabbage ; fried egg- 


plant; watercress salad. Caramel custard. 
Tuesday, September 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; boiled eggs and bacon; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Iced nut bread; pineapple ; 


celery creams ; 
t 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; baked ham; French- 


fried potatoes; cauliflower. Peach soufflé. 
Wednesday, September 27 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; pan-fish; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding: parsnip fritters; stewed 
prunes; citron cake; tea., 


DINNER 

Vegetable soup: beefsteak; stuffed potatoes ; 
Lima beans; tomato and green-pepper salad. 

Custard pie. 

Thursday, September 28 

BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 


rolls; coffee. 


Ham toast; olive and potato salad; sliced 
peaches; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled mutton; potato puff; fried eggplant; 
romaine salad. Bavarian cream with 
cherries. 
Friday, September 29 
BREAKFAST 
Plums; ham omelette; Graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Peppers stuffed with rice and _ cheese; 
banana fritters; jelly cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Tomato soup; lamb chops; pease; creamed 


celery. Cottage pudding. 
Saturday, September 30 
RREAKFAST 
Grapes; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Scotch rarebit; spinach balls; stewed figs; 
cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Mutton broth; escalloped chicken; bpiled 
rice; fried tomatoes; lettuce salad. Pine- 
apple pudding. 
Sunday, October 1 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches; codfish balls; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup; roast beef; potatoes 
roasted in pan; cauliflower. Méringue A la 
créme. 
SUPPER 


Kidneys en brochette; egg and - Somme pepper 
salad: orange cake; tea 
Monday, October 2 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached eggs ; 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled oysters; rice and cheese fritters; 
apple sauce; crullers; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee: baked potatoes; Lima 
beans; escarole salad. Lemon pie. 
Tuesday, October 3 
BREAKFAST 
omelette ; Sra 
LUNCHE 
Baked beans ; potato salad; fruit jelly ; cake ; 


toast ; coffee. 


Oranges ; coffee. 


ene 
roast pork; 
watercress salad. 
timbales. 
Wednesday, October 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; pan-fish; corn muffins ; 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced pork ; peppers stuffed with celery ; 
chocolate os tea. 


mashed potatoes ; 


Beef soup; mx ~A 


fried apples; 


coffee. 


: broiled “ss of lamb: 


Potato sou pease ; 
+ chicory salad. Ricé¢ pudding. 


ried parsnips ; 
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Thursday, October 5 


BREAKFAST 
Seckle pears; scrambled eggs; toast; cu ve 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding; breaded turnips; car .eq 
cherries; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Corn soup; veal cutiet; stewed tomar .s- 


rice croquettes; apple and nut sa ad 
Maple custard. 
Friday, October 6 
BREAKFAST 


Plums; salt mackerel; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette; stewed watercr «s: 
sliced bananas; macaroons; tea. 
DINNER 
Baked fish with spinach; creamed cel y: 
fried sweet-potatoes; lettuce salad. PB) ad 


pudding. 
Saturday, October 7 
BREAKFAST 
liver and bacon ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
green pepper and po ito 


Grapes ; English mufi .s: 


Creamed oysters; 


croquettes ; stewed aoe cocoanut 
tea. 
DINNER 
Pot roast; baked potatoes; stuffed eggp|. it: 
celery salad. Apple pie. 


Sunday, October 8 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; tomato omelette; rolls; coff 
DINNER 
Cream of — Be roast chicken: po 
tato puff; hocolate ice-crea 
SUPPER 
Baked oysters; string-bean salad; ban: nas 
with pecan sauce; sponge-cake; choco 
Monday, October 9 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; smelts; rice muffins; ¢ Jee, 
LUNCHEON 
Minced chicken on toast; spinach croque ‘es; 


orange marmalade; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Barley soup; leg of lamb; baked sweet-;.\ta- 


toes ; fried parsnips ; - gaa salad. Squash 
pie 


Tuesday, October 10 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs ; 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon soufflé; potato — stewed pears; 
cake ; tea 
DINNER 
Chicken soup; corned beef; stuffed potatves; 
caulifiower. Fruits in blanc- mange border. 
Wednesday, October 11 
BREAKFAST 
Pears; fried eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Cereal ; toast; coffee 


Zz 


Tomato pudding; fried celery ; pancakes; tea 
* DINNER 
Vegetable soup; veal cutlet; creamed puta 
toes; oyster plant; lettuce salad. Apple 
dumpling. 
Thursday, October 12 
2 BREAKFAST 
Oranges; corned-beef hash; muffins; core 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed green peppers; potato croquettcs; 
lemon jelly; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; beefsteak; onions; [ima 
beans; chicory salad. Rice cream with 
maraschino cherries. 
Friday, October 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; pimento and mushroom 
croustades ; apple sauce; ginger cookies: va 
DINNER 
Clam chowder; lamb chops; pease; swv¢t- 
potato croquettes; watercress salad. |'rune 
souffié. 
Saturday, October 14 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas ; fried sealhens : rolls ; coff: 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; parsnip fritters; si ved 
pears; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; boiled rice; wax ! cus: 
apple and nut salad. Pineapple pud: ing. 
Sunday, October 15 
BREAKFAST ’ 
Grapes; kidney stew; toast; coff 
DINNER 
Potato soup; leg of lamb; currant y; 
pease; fried cauliflower. Macaroon « m 
SUPPER 


Madras omelette; salad of stuffed oliv: nd 
cream cheese; sliced bananas; almond © ke: 


tea. 
Monday, October 16 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; muffins: ¢ 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; stewed watercress: am 
puffs; tea. 
DINNER - 
Celery soup; roast veal; mashed pot: '¢s; 
escalloped tomatoes ; lettuce salad. ‘ange 
pie 
Tuesday, October 17 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; parsley omelette; pop-overs; © °°: 
LUNCHEON it 
Lamb stew; baked sweet-potatoes: 1 
jelly : — tea. 
DIN a 
Consommé; pork tenderioins ; fried 2; ))\e8; 
creamed carrots; beet salad. Rice pv ling. 
Wednesday, October 18 
BREAKFAST = 
Bananas; poached eggs; rolls; co 
LUNCHEON all 


Veal croquettes ; sweet-potato soufilé : 
prunes ; a: tea. 
DIN 


Onfon soup ; round steak: » potatoes au gr ~ 
cauliflower ; romaine salad. Cream cu 
Thursday, October 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; smelts; Graham muffins: « 
LUNCHEON ; _ 
Sausages with mashed potato; water 
salad; gingerbread; tea. 
DINNER ali 
Veal soup: breaded chops; + ggg iss 
corn. Bavarian cream with mara: “ 
cherries. 
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PRESERVES AND pick.es \ 


BY VIRGINIA TERHUNE VAN DE WATER 


Sal 
fuk . 


F directions for pre- 
serving and pickling 
are carefuly followed, 
A and still some of the 
giresults go wrong, the 
3/ trouble is likely to be 
caused by the fact 
that the cans need 
sterilizing. Each year 
nev rubbers should be bought, and laid 
for fifteen minutes in very hot water. 
If .'ass jars with glass tops are used, 




















CUCUMBER PICKLES 


both tops and jars should be baked in a 
hot oven for at least half an hour. The 
that lurk in old rubbers or in jar- 
tops cannot be washed out, but must be 
killed by heat; therefore boil or bake the 
rece] tacles in which you propose to “ * put 
up” preserves or pickles. 

Preserved fruits.—Select firm, 


yernis 
gern 


ripe 


peaciies. Peel, but do not halve them. 
Drop each one into cold water as you pare 
it, and leave until all are done, as this 


will keep the fruit white. Drain “and 
weigh the peaches and allow  three- 
quariers of a pound of granu- 


fruit, drain, and take off the skins. Pre- 
pare the syrup according to the former 
receipts, and cook the peeled plums but 
two minutes in this. If the fruit is to 
remain unpeeled, prick each plum in sey- 
eral places with a coarse needle, and-boil 
in the syrup for four minutes, or longer, 
unless the fruit is tender by that time. 

Grape conserve is a very delicious prep- 
aration. Use for it fine unecrushed Con- 
cord grapes, and slip off the skins, putting 
the pulp in a colander that is so fine that 
it will not allow the seeds to pass. Press 
out all the seeds. Add the pulp to the 
grape-skins. Weigh the pulp and skins, 
and to each pound of them add a pound 
of sugar, the pulp of five oranges, and a 
pound of seeded raisins. Let it simmer 
gently for three hours. 

Spiced fruits —For this receipt one may 
use peaches, pears, or crab-apples. Put 
into a preserving-kettle four pounds of 
granulated sugar, a quart of vinegar, two 
sticks of cinnamon, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of cloves. For pears or crab-apples 
tie the cloves into a small bag. When 
spicing peaches, stick four cloves into each 
peach. Boil sugar, spices, and vinegar 
together for fifteen minutes, and add 
seven pounds of fruit. Peaches should 
be peeled and left whole; pears, peeled 
and cut into halves, but not cored; crab- 
apples, washed and left whole with their 
stems on. Simmer the fruit until tender, 
but be careful not to let it get very soft, 
as it will continue to cook in the hot 
syrup after the kettle is taken from the 
range, and may fall to pieces. The fruit 
should be removed from the syrup as soon 
as it is tender enough to pierce easily with 
a straw. Fill jars with the fruit. Boil 
the syrup until it is thick, then fill jars 
to overflowing with it. Wipe the jars and 
put on rubbers and tops while very hot. 

Chili sauce——Scald, skin, and cut up 
fifty ripe tomatoes; wash, wipe, and chop 
fine twelve green peppers; peel and chop 
nine large, white onions. Put the vege- 





latel sugar to a pound of 
fruit. Put into the preserv- 
ing-kettle a small cup of boil- 
ing water with three pounds 
of sugar, and, as soon as the 
sugar is dissolved, set the ket- 
tle where the syrup will boil 
gently for two minutes. Skim 
carefully, and lay in it as 
many peaches as the syrup 
will cover. Fit the top on the 
kettle and let the contents 
simmer gently until the fruit 














is transparent or clear in ap- 

pearance, but not until it be- 

gins to break. Remove the : 
fruit vith a split spoon, pack 

it in the jars, and strain the syrup into 
them, filling each jar full. Fit on rub- 
bers and tops at once. 


If any juice is left from the first relay 


of fruit, use this instead of water for the 
next *ettleful, and put in less sugar. 
Proce in this way until all the fruit 


and sigar are used. 

In preserving pears, use the same pro- 
portiois as for peaches, three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
Peel ‘ie fruit, and cut each pear in half, 
removing the core. Some persons like the 
favo: imparted by a very little lemon 


PINEAPPLE FOR PRESERVING 


tables together, and add to them a half- 
pound of brown sugar, four tablespoonfuls 
of salt, nine level teaspoonfuls, each, of 
cloves, allspice, and ginger, and two quarts 
of vinegar. Boil gently for one and a 
half hours, stirring often and thoroughly. 
Sterilize wide-mouthed bottles, fill) with 
the Chili sauce, put corks in tightly, and 
dip each bottle-top in melted sealing-wax. 
Small cucumber pickles.—Select seven- 
ty-five fresh and firm cucumbers about an 
inch long. Wash in cold water and wipe 
dry. Put into a crock and cover with 
brine so strong that an egg will float on 
the surface. Leave overnight. 








juice 


Proceed as 


added to ‘the syrup. 
with the peaches. 
Large plums may be preserved with or 


Without their skins. 
removed, 


If these are to be 
pour boiling water over the 





In the morning drain the cu- 
eumbers, wipe each one dry, 
and pack all into glass jars. In 
one jar pour as much vinegar 
as it will hold when the cucum- 
bers are in it. Now measure 
this and allow a_ similar 
quantity for each of the jars. 
Put all this vinegar in a pre- 
serving-kettle with a_ thick 
slice of onion, a dozen whole 
cloves, a cup-of grated horse- 
radish, an ounce of mustard- 
seed, and four blades of mace. 
Set over the fire and heat 
until the vinegar steams, but 
do not let it boil. Pour im- 
mediately into the jars containing the cu- 
cumbers. Fit on rubbers and tops, and 
set in a cool, dark place. After three 
weeks the pickles will be ready for use, 
but they are better for standing longer. 
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Whether Libbey engraved crystal is just a little more or a 
little less lovely than Libbey cut glass, is a point too fine, per- 
haps, for discussion. 


They . y diver es types of beauty; 
supreme in its field; 
quisite gift sommmbonnete. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, 


but each is 
both, therefore, make the most ex 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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DURING I91/0, 2.623.412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


hiclets 


Che D ainty Ny oe Covered 


Candy Coated Chewing Gum 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. 
A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and throat 
and allaying after-dinner or after-smoking 
distress. The refinement of chewing gum 

for people of refinement. _ 
* It’s the peppermint— 
Y the true mint. 









































‘4 fer Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
. the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Pack 
*sansen CrucLET COMPAN Yar 




































THE SERVANT IN, THE HOUSE 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


a real , bre athi g thing: showing how the 





A page from life itself-revealing the brotherhood of man as ' 
impossible has become possible According to the critics, *‘ Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play 
been created '’—and it reads as well as it acts. Wsth Eight Photogr: opis | from { the Play. ¢ lo th i rice, $1.2 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


CRESCA FRENCH OLIVE OIL 


We want you to know this choice product, 
and know wel it is used in the land of its 
origin. Not only olive oil but scores of 
rare and interesting delicacies from foreign 
lands, with recipes, description and illus 
tration$—all in our booklet. “Cresca Dain 
ties,” mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp for 
postage. ~ 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, - 335 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
































Copyright, 1911, by the 
Warner Brothers 
Company. 
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The Hittal 44- 
— LRe Crtlic~ 


QThe fashionable woman knows 
that her figure is made by the 
corset. She may have beautiful 
lines from the artist's point of 
view, but she knows thather form 
must be modelled by the corset 
into the contour which is the 
mode, 








represent the best there ts in corset de- 
signing and making. Q Every part of 
the figure in a Redfern ts relaxed. 
This pliancy, while not due to any 

one feature, ts largely due to 

Te the nature of the boning, 
which ts the rarest 
whalebone. Redfern 

vy. Models are thé only 
corsets, not custom 
mad:, boned with pure 
whalebone, the only boning 


sufficiently pliant for shaping the apparently uncorseted figure which ts now the vogue. 


Sold by Leading Shops at $15.00 down to $3.50 per pair. 











Make Your Christmas Presents Early 


‘THE HOUSEWIFE 
NEW PERFORATED 


PATTERN OUTFIT 


consists of three large sheets of new and 
original transfer designs, each sheet 
22x 28 inches, a cake of transfer medium 
and a distributer. There are two com- 
plete alphabets and over sixty designs, 
twenty-six of which are speci: ally adapted 
to articles intended for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


and included are two dainty and exquisite 
shirtwaist designs, one lovely 18-inch cen- 
terpiece, two 
doilies, col- 
lars, mnumer- 
ous anchor 
emblems, 
floral sprays, 
wreaths, cor- 
ners, butterfly 
designs, etc., 
etc. We give 
this big, new 
Housewife 
Embroidery 
Outfit with 
The House- 
wife for three 
months, Oc- 
tober to December, fo1 only rsc. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. is ex: actly de- 
scribed by the name it bears, and is the 
kind of magazine every woman who has 
the best interests of her home at heart 
will appreciate and 
enjoy. Every num- 
ber is replete with 
the human-interest 
side of household 
affairs—the easiest 
way to perform the 
Daily Duties— 
many Helpful de- 
partments. Always 
interesting, Clean, 
a and Help- 








Design for a Duster Bag 


Remember 5c 
brings the Big Em- 
broidery Outfit 

stpaid and The 

ousewifefor three 
months (October to December). You 
will surely like The Housewife. Every- 
thing which appears in The Housewife is 
fit to read. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 
64 Duane St., New York City 





Shirtwaist Design 





* The Crowning Attibute of Lovely Woman is Cleanlines.” 










UNSEFN—N AIAD PROTECTS 


NAIAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Odeorless Supreme in Hygienic 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


lossesses two important and exclusive features. It dees 
not dete. iorate with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
ean be easily and quickly steritized by immersing in boil- 
ing water for a few seconds only. At the stores, or sample 
pair on receipt of 25 cents. Avery pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St, N. Y, 





GOOD FORM 


A Pretty Costume Party 

Miss S. M. T.—Why not give a costume 
dance for the sixteenth birthday of your 
Chapter? It would be appropriate to give 
only Colonial dances, such as the minuet, 
the reel, the hornpipe, etc., with the possi- 
ble addition of an Indian dance. All your 
guests should be requested to dréss in cos- 
tume. Probably you will find it advisable 
to select a certain number of your Chapter 
to prepare | these dances instead of having 
all take part. 
A Tin Wedding 

Mrs. H. J. K.—Have the place-cards for 
your tin-wedding dinner bound with tin 
and decorated with the flower used on the 
table. For favors have tiny tin flower-pots 
with imitation flowers growing in them or 
a small bunch of blossoms at each place 
tied with silver tinsel. Twist some of the 
silver tinsel in among the flowers on the 
cloth. 

An appropriate menu will be: 
Grapefruit and oranges served in tin cups. 
Cream of corn soup, 
Escalloped fish in tin shells served with 
fresh cucumbers. 

Broilers on toast with fresh asparagus 
or canned asparagus tips. 
Currant jelly. 

Sweet potatoes, Southern style. 
Endive and red-pepper salad. 

Ices in the form of flowers. 

Small cakes. 

Coffee. 

The Bride's Etiquette 

Bripe.—A bride should wait for her 
friends and neighbors to. call upon her 
first. They must leave the first cards. 
She should return the calls promptly, and 
a little later she may give a tea or a 
luncheon and return some of the courte- 
sies shown her. You are very fortunate 
to have in your new home friends who are 
so anxious to entertain you and intro- 
duce you to their friends. That will be 
the easiest way for you to become ac- 
quainted. Be sure to return the calls and 
other courtesies promptly. One cannot in- 
dulge in careless delays when going to a 
new town. 
Helping Charitable Fairs 

P. M.—We are glad to repeat to you 
our offer of last year, and hope that your 
Harper’s Bazar booth will be a great 
success. The offer was to donate to the 
booth of your church fair ten subscriptions 
to the Bazar which you could sell, and 
to send you also twenty-five copies of the 
Bazar to sell. Any subscriptions you get 
beyond the ten come to us, you retaining 
35 cents commission on each. 
For a College Girl 

CoLLeGe.—Since you live at home, it 
will be a very good idea for you to en- 
tertain your class soon after you enter 
college. Do it before they have time to 
form cliques, into which it is so hard to 
break. Do your best to make your home 
a headquarters for good times, and you 
will be saved the heartaches that some- 
times come to the “town girl.” Have a 
corn husking, by all means. They will 
be sure to enjoy it. Can’t you have a 
candy pull with it? The dance in the 


barn will be a fitting climax, and every 


homesick freshman will be glad that she 
has found a “ home” where she can come. 












Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless hosiery— 
made by our own secret process— 
that looks like silk and wears like 
iron. First hosiery ever guaran- 
teed, and the only hosiery 


Guaranteed One Year 

yes 2626, ve brie is the sy 
durable stockin 

dium weight, toni oof 

toe. All colors, sizes 8 to 104. 





Write for 
Free Book 
—tells of 
other styles 














Send for Trial Pair 
Fifty cents per pair, Fy Poe LARD for you. 
10c for postage or 83 rite for our plan— a 
box of 


how to build a permanen 

table business for 

yourself. Vegetable Silk is 

sold only by us and our agents, 


Muskegon Knitting Mills,535 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


pairs, with a 
pre- 












‘Peet. L sacberts 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beantifier”® } 


tions of the skin, and pre- 
vents wrinkles. ~ pie 
enerely aster, tal ik cond 

Y gate them. ie 
tion and eeeene Si 


Soap, 25¢ 


WN Priittvnen, rnin 

















A Hallowe'en Centerpiece 

HALLOWE’EN.—Make a huge English 
walnut of bristol-board covered with tis- 
sue-paper painted to look like a walnut 
shell for the center of your Hallowe’en 
table. Make it with the two halves sep- 
arate, and fill the lower half with real 
walnut shells tied with narrow satin 
ribbon. Inside each small nut should be 
a “fortune” written on a slip of paper. 
There need be no ribbons going to the 
plates, but when the supper is over the 
huge nut, itself tied with a broad satin 
ribbon, may be opened and the guests 
requested to each take.one small nut. If 
you cannot make the large nut yourself 
with bristol-board, get your milliner to 
make a wire frame for you or have one 
made where the wire lamp-shade frames 
are made. It is perfectly possible, how- 
ever, tq make one of bristol-board or 
heavy water-color paper. If you prefer 
you can have simply a half- shell filled 
with the small nuts, narrow ribbons 
running from each to the plates. 
A —— of Dignity 

B.—Do not ask your friend to write to 

you while you are away at college. If 
he asks to be allowed to write, and your 
mother does not object, it will be proper 
to say yes. The suggestion should come 
from him, even though an invitation to 
call at your home should come from you. 
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MISS 
GIBBIE 
GAULT | . 


By KATE 
LANGLEY 
BOSHER 


“To read a book like this s 
like taking a sun bath.” —Bost: 
Herald. 

“This novel is of such pure 
gold quality that it recalls the 
best tales that Miss A'cott hes e 
left us to make-the world be - : 
ter.’’—Portland Oregonian: : 

“The youthful heroine (Mar; 
Cary) has a way with her.”’-- 4 
New York World. 


Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.20 net. 


NOBODY'S | 


By VIRGINIA 


s 


The love story of a beautifu 
and refined Southern girl who, 
she grows up, faces an alarmi: 
situation regarding her birth. 
The story is touching in the pa- 
thos of her intolerabie situation, 
and daringly romantic in its por- 
trayal of the extent to which 
man’s chivalry and intuition of . 
right’ may carry him in the face B. 
of tradition and popular feeling. 


With Frontispiece. Ph 
Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.20 net. 7 


KEEPING |§ - 
UP WITH l 
LIZZIE 


By IRVING 
BACHELLER 


“*Keeping Up With Lizzie’ 
is one of the greatest Amer- 
ican books ever written. It 
is having an almost sensa- 
tional success.’’ — Boston 


Globe. 


“There is profound philoso; 
with its glancing humor.’’-—C’ 
cago Evening Post. “s 


“Nine-tenths of the wo:!d 
will like it.” —The Bellman, \:»- 
neapolis. 


“Irving Bacheller never wr ‘e 
a jollier or a truer story. 
Detroit Journal. 
Illustrated, 12mo. 
$1.00 net. 


THE MANAGER 


OF THE B. & A. 


By VAUGHAN 


KESTER 
Author of “The Prodigal Judse 


Ign 
=~ 





In the lumber region of Michi:2" 
Dan Oakley is the manager ©! 4 
small branch railroad. The star 0! 
Dan’s life is Constance, and theirs !s 
a genuine love story. 

Post 8vo. $1.20 net. 
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The Long Life 


WHITE ENAMEL 


When the iron bed chips and shows black 

marks and yellow stains, give it a coat or two 

8 of Vitralite. You will find many pieces of 

old furniture which you can quickly trans- 

form by Vitralite enameled whiteness—many 
uses for Vitralite about your home. 


Sample Panel and Vitralite Booklet Free 
Vitralite is easy to apply ard doesn’t show brush 
» marks. It dries hard and smooth with abrilliant gloss 
© (or egg-shell finish) that stays. You can wach Vitralite 
} without injuring the finish inthe ieast. Never cracks 
or discolors. It holds to me:al as well as to wood 
E and plaster — unexcelled for exterior cr interior use. 
z Send for booklet, “Decorative Interior Finish- 
k ing.’” It tells all about “P & L” Varnishes and will 
guide in selecting color effects in your decorating. 
i 





The only way to have mar-proof, water-proof, beel- 
proof floors — coat them with “61"’ Floor Varnish. 
Send for Sample Panel finished with “61” and 

el prove this by actual test 
& with hammer and heel. ** The Finished Floor’” tells 
£ how to finish and care for floors — send for it. 
5 If your dealer can not supply the ““P & L”” Varnish 
0 you want, send to 89 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. yg 
Bridgeburg, 


09 Ontario 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 








In Canada: 
31 Court- 
wright St, 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


wastes EstapusHen 62 Years "tsc.' P23 
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With ABISSELL 


_ FeuDont haveto |, 
PICK UP THREADS?! 

















No tiresome stooping, nor nerve rack- 

ing effort, when you sweep with BIS- 
SELL’s latest improved “Cyco” BALL 
BEARING Sweeper. Cleans deeply, 
thoroughly, silently, confines all the 
ust an angerous germs that (when 
you use a corn broom) simply float 
ibout, settling upon furniture and drap 
eries, as well as menacing the health 
of the entire family. 

For sale by all the best trade. 

Prices -$2.75 to $5.75. 

Buy now of your dealer, 
send us the purchase slip 
within one week from 
date of purchase, and we 
will send you FREE a fine 
quality leather card case 
wit) no printing on it. 

Write for booklet. Dept. 96. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER co. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Largest and 
nly Exclu- 
e Carpet 
Sweeper 
Makers 
u the 
World.) 

























or camel's hair, 
in anywidth upto 


and in any length, color or combin- 
ation of colors. 65 regular shades 
| —any other shading madeto match. 
Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. . 












Practically, our beautiful, ea 


heavy 
PREMIUM SPOONS AND FO 
10 conte for pg — 

or 20 cents for fork or 














HOME DECORATION 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 


Cleaning Old Brass 

Mrs. D. O. K:—Since your old Dutch 
milk-jug is so very badly tarnished, I ad- 
vise you to first wash it thoroughly in a 
solution of sal-soda. Afterward rub it 
with strong vinegar or lemon juice and 
polish with tripoli or rotten-stone and 
sweet-oil. Use a woolen cloth. After 
wiping off the polishing paste go over the 
jug again with a dry cloth and either 
dry tripoli or whiting. Brass tarnishes 
more quickly in damp weather than in 
dry. For ordinary cleaning, you will not 
need to use the acid. The acid polishing 
mixtures make the brass white. The 
tripoli and rotten-stone give it a rich 
yellow color. ; 
A Cretonne Lamp Shade 

Mrs. E. L. D.—Make your lamp-shade 
of the lavender and green cretonne like 
the curtains. You can get the wire frames 
very easily. Be sure that the proportions 
are right. Finish it around the top, 
bottom, and between the divisions with 
one-half inch green gimp. Have a four- 
inch fringe around the bottom, or, if you 
select one of the round Empire frames, 
have a narrow fringe, only about an 
inch wide. It is better, on account of the 
light, to line it with white China silk, 
but if that is too difficult for you, bind 
the wires of the frame with silk and 
leave it unlined. 
Cotton Rep Portieres 

Mrs. R. S. D.—Mercerized cotton rep 
will make beautiful porti@res at all your 
doors. It hangs softly and holds its color 
very well. It costs about $1.65 a yard, 
and is fifty inches wide. The colors are 
usually most satisfactory. The old - blue 
will harmonize perfectly with the color- 
ing in your living-room, and the “ mul- 
berry ” will contrast very agreeably with 
the gray in the reception-room. 
The New Hair-cloths 

INQUIRER.—You can get very artistic 
hair-cloths for furniture now. Of course 
you associate the material with the black 
hair-cloth furniture that we all remember 
with so much horror, but hair-cleth has 
been regenerated. The new ones are fig- 
ured in self tones or in two or more soft 
colors. There is one loyely one in blue 
and green that will be very effective in 
your peacock dining-room, and another 
one in shaded brown and copper that will 
harmonize with the landscape paper in 
the hall. It is not inexpensive, but it 
will wear indefinitely. 
How to Clean Matting 

Mattine.—Use very little water on 
your matting, and no soap. Soaps and 
alkalies alike discolor it. You ean, how- 
ever, wipe it up with a damp cloth, after 
sweeping it thoroughly. You can remove 
the grease spots by spreading over them 
a thick paste made of fuller’s earth and 
cold water. It should remain two or 
three days safely covered with a paper. 
At the end of that time, when the dry 
fuller’s earth is brushed off, the spots 
will be gone. 
Furnishing the Nursery 

Nursery.—Have a very pale pink wall 
in your night nursery, with white wood- 
work, since your baby is a “ pink baby.” 
I am afraid that the white would make 
a glare. If the walls must be washable, 
then, of course, you must paint them 
with oil paints but with a tint; but will 
you mind a fresh, dainty paper? You 
can make the room so much prettier with 
it. There is a lovely wild-rose cretonne 
with little lavender birds in it that will 
be charming with a pale purplish-pink 
paper. The paper should be almost plain. 
Be sure that it is not bright and violent, 
even although it may be trusted to fade. 
You can use the cretonne for cushions in 
the white wicker chairs. Have all-white 
furniture, of course, and pink and white 
wash rugs. 
The Latest Furnishing Fad 

Supscriper.—It is no safer to follow 
the latest fad in house - furnishing than 
it is in dress; in fact, far less safe, be- 
cause it is so much more difficult to ree- 
tify mistakes. Black furnishings are 
the latest novelty, chintzes and cretonnes 
with black backgrounds, rugs with black 
backgrounds, black furniture, ete. They 
are even carrying it to the point of using 
black dishes in England. They stop at 
black walls. Only skilled decorators may 


“be trustéd with a color scheme of this 


kind. I would not advise you to attempt 


it, but if you wish to do so, there is a 


charming old English block print with a 
black background that will be appropri- 
ate for your room. 
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BRIGHT AS A SUNBEAM 


—PYRO LAMPS 




















Save Work, Worry and Temper; 
Reduce Cost of Living! 


Pyro (Denatured Alcohol) Lamps produce a dazzling light. 


+: 


three times as great as an electric bulb. Incomparable for read- 
ing and sewing. You can match colors by it—that’s the crucial 
test. Just keep the font filled and it burns constantly. No other 
work. Kerosene leaves grease spots, is ‘‘smelly’’ and ‘‘ smokes.” 
Pyro cleanses, is odorless and smokeless, and cheaper, too. Any 
lamp can be converted into a Pyro Lamp. 


PYRO "iuc;? STOVES 


ALCOHOL 


Give the same results as gas stoves, only you don’t have to pay 
for piping the fuel many miles. They cook, bake and broil every 
thing and are less expensive. No coal or wood to lug in, no dusty 
ashes to rattle down and carry out. 


You Know What That Means to You! 


Lamps and stoves to suit Every woman’s pocketbook. 
Send for Illustrated Booklets Now. 
THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., 40 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 
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This is a 
LIQUID VENEER 


Home 


Make YOURS a 
LIQUID VENEER 


Home 












If your home looks dull and shabby, 
Liquid Veneer wili make it bright and 
cheerful. If it is immaculately new, 
Liquid Veneer will keep it so. Simply 
DUST EVERYTHING WITH 


YON _ 
YO 


Dust everything—from the kitchen chairs to 
the piano—from brass beds to the very chandeliers 
ust moisten an ordinary cheese-cloth duster*with 
Lieuid Veneer and dust in the usual way. That's all 
you have todo. What a vast difference it does make 
Instantly restores the original factory finish to ev- 
erything on which it is used. Prove it for yourself 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached coupon 
today and so take the first step toward making 
yours a Liquid Veneer Home 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
39 Liquid Veneer Building BUFFALO, N. Y 










BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
39 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Burrato, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, and without further obligation 
on my part, a sample bottle of LIQUID VENEER. 
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Track’s End | TheLast Lap 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE * 


Author of “The Adventures of Jones" and Author of “Captain of the Eleven™ 
“The Rattletrap" “Bunny,” the hero of the “Captain of 


The story is told in the words of Judson the Eleven,” and his chum, Bob Struthers, ¢ 
Pitcher, the boy whose strange advent- are the D ges o 2 figures. Bunny is un- 
ures are recounted. - At eighteen he drifts expectedly made captain of the track 
into what was then Dakota Territory, in | team. Some of the boys club together 
the village of Track’s End. A desperado to pay the tuition of a town boy who is 
shoots the town marshal and is afterward a good runner, and Bunny, as the respon- 
identified by Judson, but escapes. As a sible head of the team, has a difficult 
result of the blizzard the railroad will run problem of right and wrong to solve, for 
no more trains to the village. They send it seems to him almost the same thing as 
out a special to carry everybody to the hiring a “ringer. Other incidents are 

_nearest large town. Judson refuses to a fire, a hockey game, numerous im- 


go, havin fore promised the banker to promptu escapades, and, finally, the 
remain. he is left with only a dog and. | Climax of the last day, in which Bunny 


a cat and some horses. Then follows a wins his laurels. There is action and 4 
series of most exciting and yet probable real boy life in every page of this story. 


adventures. Judson is snowed in. He Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 

digs tunnels through the snow, is attack- 7 

ed by the desperadoes, and goes from one Two New Gift Books 

house to the other firing, keeping up the Comrades By ELIZABETH 

illusion of a large number of defenders. STUART PHELPS 

He has encounters with wolves, buffaloes, A little catch in the throat and the 

and Indians. Jllustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 happy tear of complete s pathy will 

follow the reading of this beautiful tale. 

The Each Memorial Day the Grand Army of 


’ . the Republic grows less, and Reuben Oak, 
Princess Kallisto the last of Charles Darlington Post, alone 
Lae yA in the peceomcee besa faint 

2 with fatigue and the weight of his eighty- 

and Other Tales of the Fairies two years, the soldier falters, Patience, his 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT wife, takes her place by his side—his 


; P ed comrade. 
Parmatly gules by: (ata; Feewe @ Oo) Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Pictorial Cover, 


In this attractive book of fairy tales is 50 cents net 
told how the kindness of Princess Kaliisto 


together with the determination and per- Padre Ignacio _——_ 


severance of Prince Bootes, overcame the 





evil effects of the Sun’s jealousy; how On the Californian coast Padre Ignacio, 
Pattikins and the Sea-Maiden both learn once of the gay world, has found content- 
the lesson of contentment, and many ment in renunciation. Temptation comes 
other wonderful things. upon- him in Gaston Villeré, a cultivated 
Six full-page illustrations in color and American, bound for the gold-fields. 
some decorations in color by Harriette Illustrated. 16mo, Pictorial Cover, 50 
Amsden. Small Quarto. $1.50 cents net - 
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This Beautiful BAZAR Pattern FREE 
<= Send for it to-day SS 











HARPER'S BAZAR'S Cut Paper Patterns are the cheapest, because they 
are the best. We want every woman to realize this. As a gift to those who use our 
patterns, and as a sample for those who have not yet tried them, we will send free, 
to every woman who asks for it, the pattern of the smart slip-on 
blouse illustrated above. 

These blouses are the most charming as well ‘as the most useful of the season's 
fashions. They can be slipped on over a lingerie blouse, or made with attached yoke 
and undersleeves. The picture shows our best model. . . 


This BAZAR patterh comes in three sizes : If you want the pattern free fill out the attached 

be see hel Be or 3 wo _ —— cdupon, ~ mail it to us with a two-cent 
a or inches bust measure) tage. This offer i 

Large . . . (40 or 42 inches bust measure) until Toad ey 9 : Saaieg: 


HARPER & BROTHERS —— —— -mem suns GED EES ED 
j Franklin Square, New York. 


| Gentlemen :—Please send me free the pattern described above, in 
Bhusases I enclose a two-cent stamp for. postage. 
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The Puzzle Editor's Greeting 

f will be good news to 
our readers that we 
are to have a puzzle 
*\ department each 

7 month, The long 
‘/ evenings are at hand. 
There is no_ jollier 
way of passing their 
hours than by gather- 
ing around a table, and working out a 
goodly collection of “brain brighteners.” 
I am offering you some good ones here 
in our own mystie corner. Come, then, 
and enjoy a right good time. 

You are in good company, too. Not 
only do many of the brightest wits of 
the present enjoy making and solving puz- 
zles, but the most learned and polished 
people of the past have not disdained to 
use this method of enjoyment when their 
busy brains needed relaxation and re- 
freshment. Macaulay’s charades were the 
wonder of his day and generation, and the 
great historian spent many happy hours 
in the pursuit of his favorite pastime. 
Men and women of note, in all ages, have 
been devotees of the mystic art, and I 
hope, occasionally, to spare space to print 
a few of their productions. They will 
interest you, I feel sure. 

I trust that every one who solves even 
one of our puzzles this month will send 
me the answer without delay so I may 
try to judge the interest I know you will 
feel in its contents. The prizes are well 
worth winning, and every reader is 
heartily welcome. Ask any questions you 
please about our new department. I will 
answer promptly. Address, Puzzle Edi- 
tor, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 
New York City. 





Our Puzzle Chat 

Ir is my intention, in this, our new 
department, to interest not only those 
Bazar readers who have long loved to 
travel in mystic labyrinths, but to at- 
tract those who never tried to make or 
solve a puzzle. It’s such fun. It would 
be selfish to keep all the good times to 
ourselyes. There’s such good, solid sat- 
isfaction in following the traces left, more 
or less plain, by the puzzle-maker,. and 
at last capturing the elusive answer, to 
be able, finally, to shout, joyfully, 
*“ Eureka, I have it!” 

The work stimulates patience and per- 
severance, and gives one a wide and use- 
ful knowledge of history, geography, and 
the dictionary, all of which is helpful in 
other directions. In order to help those 
who regard puzzles as hard nuts to crack 
I am going to explain some of them in 
order that newcomers may be able to’ 
share our jolly good times. 

Please keep your magazines, as I can- 
not repeat the instructions here. If any 
one does not understand a puzzle or de- 
sires special information I will gladly 
give it if a letter is sent me, with ques- 
tions, and enclosing self - addressed, 
stamped envelope. Otherwise I will answer 
through the Puzzle Chat in our corner. 
IE made and solved puzzles when I was in 
the kindergarten, and I’ve never lost my 
interest. Write to me as soon and as 
often as you wish about our Puzzle Mill. 
Every letter and card will find an inter- 
ested reader in your friend, the Puzzle 
Editor. 


Our October Grist 

ATTENTION. All answers must reach 
me by October 20th. Answers will be in 
the December issue. Awards will be made 
as soon as possible. The winners will 
probably receive notices of their good for- 
tune by mail before the names appear in 
our Mill. 


: I.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

» The answer, called the whole, has nine- 
teen letters. It is the name of a man born 
in 1435, who made a great discovery in 
the month of October. Using the letters 
of his name 7, 1, 6, 13, 17, 10, 3, you will 
spell the name of a lovely fall month. 
Using letters 6, 9, 15, 16, 8, you find a 
blow. Using 5, 9, 4, 11, 6, get a garment. 
The letters 18 and 19 initial an im- 
portant part of his discovery. No. 12 is 
g@chundred. No; 14 is fifty.-- No. 2-is the 
same as No. 9. Who was he? 


* os ENE TARE aS ted r 
sews 
SS SSA) 
Spasms GLK 7 a ECT eae LLLL 4 


mi 


Il.—A RIDDLE 


Q9 


I have 6 letters, I belong to every on 


I go with you everywhere. You 
lose me. I have no substance but 
varying sizes. I am sometimes 


cann 
am « 
shor 





f 


sometimes small.- I go everywhere yo 
ethin. . 


do, but I never pay fare. I am som 
yet nothing. What am I? 


III.—WORD SQUARES 
Word squares read across and 


dow 


ward the same as in this simple one. 


DEN 

EDA 

NAB 
The larger the words are the har 
square is to solve. Here are the 
tions of words forming two four 
squares and two five-letter ones 


der t 
defi 
- lett 
cor) 


above easy square is what is called 


three-letter puzzle. 


SQUARES 


1. 1—A title. 2—Above. 3—A gi! 


name. 4—A cart. 
2. 1—To talk wildly. _2—To 


i 


asset 


3—An ancient emperor. 4—Walked ovr. 
3. 1—A sweetheart. 2—A fruit. 
Shrubs. ~“4—An occurrence. 5—Pla 


where birds abide. 
4. 1—A kind of fowl. 2—An 


anc 


fort. 3—Latin for parent. 4—A Gr 


letter. 5—A female name. 


Ati 1V.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
The primal and final letters 
crosswords, which are of equal 


of t 


length, 


name two famous writers. One Engli 


‘wae, American, and both deceased. 


CROSS WORDS 
. A. box used in trade. 
An adage. 
To cleanse thoroughly. 
Toil. 
. Parts of time. 
. A place of restraint. 
- One of Scott’s heroines. 


NOoOarowonwre 


V.—DECAPITATIONS 


1. Behead a small fire kindler and ¢ 


a large area of land, again and ge 
once held all mankind. 

2. Behead little and get a street 
and get the whole. 

3. Behead suited and “get rented 
and get soothed. 

4. Behead a certain spot and get 
of string, again and get a card. 


Pt wi! 


» agai 


» ag 


a piece 


5. Behead a promise and get a ro 


hill, again and get a border. 


VI.— ADDITIONS 


1. Add an interjection and to rove, «1 


find a fruit. 
2. Add one hundred, an insect 
run away, and find a fruit. 


and 


. 3. Add four-fifths of April to a si! 


house, and find a fruit. 


4. Add a small vegetable to two-fil 


of China, and find a fruit. 


5. Add a certain tree to an articl 


food found in Eden, and get a fri 


About Our Prizes 


1it. 


Ir is well known to me that ten pe 


will take pleasure in solving puzz 


les 


only one of the ten will make known 
results of his investigation to the ed 
of the page. However, 1 expect this 


partment to be the exception to th 
and to have every reader, old or 
who manages. td solve even one 
write me at once and tell me so. 


1s 1 


yo 


k 


puzzle 


A] 


tal-card will do, though a nice cheery 
ter would be appreciated. No one is 


barred. The ten-year-old as well 


six times ten grandsire is welcome. 


The Prizes : 
RememMper, the prizes will be give’ 
no complete lists are received. The ' 


lists of answers take the prizes. 
First best list, $2. 
Second best list, $1. 


if 
st 


The next four best lists will reoc'v® 
each, a special prize of a book. For the 
first answer to each and every puzzle 
judging by the postmark, I will send, at 


once, ten handsome historical postal-cards, 
prompt 


with an acknowledgment of the 
reply. So write soon. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


JANE DAWSON 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘Dixie Hart,’ ‘“‘Ann Boyd,” etc. 

R. HARBEN once more portrays the typical Georgia rural 

community with all its picturesqueness and homely charm. 
Jane Dawson, the heroine, was betrayed in her youth by a man 
who has since married another. Her neighbors make her feel her 
disgrace, and being a woman of vigorous mind she despises them 
in turn, arguing that their professions of religion are false and their 
faith ridiculous. The man’s son feels called to the ministry. It 
is Jane’s tragedy that her own son is doomed to unhappiness because 
of the disgrace of his birth. The story is one of that rare kind in 
which religious sentiment is a real, vital, human factor. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 





THREE IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS 


A LIVING WITHOUT A BOSS 


ANONYMOUS 


ORTY years behind him; the human machine wearing out 
under strenuous office work; and two mouths to feed—that 
is the hell that thousands of men face daily. This is the problem 
which confronted the author, and his experiences form a valuable 
human document. When dismissal comes at length he reviews 
his possibilities in earning a living, and decides to dare uncertainty 
in the country. Here is no account of youthful inexperience and 
ignorant hopés which look for a speedy fortune from early broilers 
or mushroom raising, but the trained mind, the habits of work, and 
the quick eye for an opening of the city man turned into new 
channels. For though the paths here chosen may not suit the 
next traveler, he is sure to find sign-posts which will lead him to a 
safe resting-place as his own master. 











12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


SOME CHEMICAL 
PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of ‘“‘ The Chemistry of Commerce ” 


Eight Illustrations. 








[N this important new book Professor Duncan clearly shows the 

direction to-day of chemical invention away from the purely 
scientific domain of the laboratory into the wider fields of every-day 
problems. The first chapter of the work forms an introduction to 
the entire book, which progresses logically from the scientific 
theories to specific illustrations of the way chemical inventions 
affect the markets of the world. The author speaks of ‘‘the 
medieval days of 1894,’ showing that each day may reveal to us 
some new use for those transcendent energies. One chapter is 
devoted to camphor, of which the Japanese thought they had a 
perpetual monopoly. New science has discovered that this article 
may be artificially manufactured. The value of the research 
chemist to manufacturers in numerous fields is emphasized. In 
Chapter XII, which is a report made by the author to the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Kansas, at the request of the Governor 
of that State, ‘‘On the Relations of the University of Wisconsin to 
the State,’’ Professor Duncan explains what far-reaching results fol- 
low the commissions, extension lectures, and correspondence courses. 


Illustrated. 












Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


SURFACE JAPAN 


By DON C. SEITZ 


Author of “Discoveries in Every-Day Europe" 


Short Notes of a 
Swift Survey 


“ TAPAN is an easy land to see,” and Mr. Seitz makes it still easier 
to read about. Here are the interesting, amusing, and sig- 
nificant impressions of the wide-awake American traveler. It is 
as far removed from the extravagant eulogy of some writers as 
trom the belief in subtle machinations of the race held by others. 
“I saw simply a smiling country, full of amiable, orderly people 
striving to gain, not the mastery, but the esteem of mankind.” 


Twenty plates in full color on tinted mounts, being faithful reproduc- 
tions of Japanese hand-colored photographs. Together with 
marginal sketches after Hokusai. 4to, Cloth, $1.60 net 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


VICTOR OLLNEE’S 
DISCIPLINE 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of ‘‘ Cavanagh, Forest Ranger,’’ etc. 


ICTOR OLLNEE, a healthy, normal youth, catcher of the 
university baseball team, learns that his mother, whom he 
has seen but little since his childhood, is a famous medium, and 
that the money which supports him is made by a profession upon 
which he looks with horror. 
Lucy Ollnee is a delicate, refined little woman, who has perfect 
faith in her unusual psychic powers. Victor determines to make 
her break away from it, and the story works out the destiny of 
the boy, his sweetheart, and his mother in chapters of strong and 


He leaves college and goes to her. 


simple feeling. 
Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


THE NINE-TENTHS 
| By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


AKE an easy-going, fairly successful business man and pull 
the world down about his ears. Mr. Oppenheim’s Joe lives 

in New York. The real quality of the man is laid bare when a fire 
sweeps through his building, and he feels himself responsible for 
the death of the girls who worked on the floor above. The woman 
he loves, Myra, is kept by her conventional beliefs from under- 
standing his agony of mind. Joe and his mother go down among 
the poor to live, and the pages show the lights and shadows of 
Italian, Irish, and Hebrew life. Joe seeks to wield an influence 
through the paper which he establishes and edits. He and his work 
become a center for factory workers, shirt-waist makers, and even 
for the wealthy who are interested in humanity. It is a story of 



















































genuine human appeal and meaning. 
nied aan 


The BRONTE NOVELS 


| HARPER & BROTHERS 
and Poems Complete 


HE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Charlotte Bronté 
—the sweet pathos and the calm understanding of 
life—can be found in no other novels. For the first time 
these flowers of English literature are published in an 
edition for all. 
THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 
complete writings of the Brontés, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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WITH 


HARPER’S HARPER’S HARPER’S 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE BAZAR 
| 


THE BOOKS are enriched with numerous full-page, 
half-tone illustrations, portraits, in some cases never before 
published, and views of the Bronté Country, many of them 
reproduced from photographs especially taken. Seven 
crown octavo volumes averaging over 550 pages; with 
deckle edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk 
book cloth, with gold stamping. 
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Jane Eyre — Shirley — Villette 
The Professor and Poems by 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 









Please send me, all charges prepaid, 

wens W ; THE THORNFIELD EDITION 

the Brontes uthering OF BRONTE, complete in seven vols., 
bd = cloth binding, subject to ten days’ approval, 
Heights and Agnes Gray and also enter my name for ONE YEAR’S 






SUBSCRIPTION for THE THREE 

HARPER PERIODICALS—ALL THREE. 
I enclose $1.00 and agree to send $1.00 a month 
until the price, $15.00, is paid, if I accept the books. 


The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall—Life of Charlotte 
Bronte by Mrs. Gas- 
kell. 










Signature... 


Pere 
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When you order Flour, Remember to say 





Washburn-Crosby’s Gold Medal Flour 





